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The melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Mr. and Mrs, Laird, missionaries to Western Af- 
tica has just been received. On the first of the 
present year, twomission families, comprising nine 
persons. arrived at Monrovia. In less than four 
months one third of that number has been ates 
away. QOur hearts are prone to sadness, when the 
young and devoted, even under the Jeast exciting 
circumstances, are summoned to an early grave. 
But when death meets them in the midst of perish- 
ing heathen—just as their hearts, torn by separa- 
tion from’ Christian society, and loved kindred, 
have ceased to bleed—just as the plan of action 
hae b-en devised, and a bright prospect of useful- 
ness opens before. them—then it is, that a heavy 
load of- sorrow presses upon us, and we almost 
refuse to be comforted. | 

‘The friends of missions have. long felt the most 

intense interest in the experiment about to be made 
for Ohristianizing Africa, On the ove hand, a 
difficulty was presented, in a oe hitherto 
deemed the lowest:in the -scale of intellect and 
humanity; -on the other, -one still more tormida- 
ble, in a.clime pestilential and death-fraught. 
Now and then, one has been raised up, whose 
courage shrank notin the face of danger—willing 
to live or die for Christ. But no sooner had they 
surveyed the field, than God in his mysterious 
Providence, called the labourer to his reward. 
Mills, Ashmun, Sessing, Cox, Laird and others 
of kindred zeal, have laid down their lives in the 
cause of Africa. | 

not the design of the writer, to combine 
past efforts in a picture, which shall only exhibit 
dark and gloomy. outlines—nor to deter any from 
thid “interesting portion of missionary ground. 
Discouraging as the efforts of the past have been, 
there ie still enough upon which the berald of 
salvation, whose heart has yearned over the hap- 
Jess lot of benighted Africa, may build his hopes. 
Yes, there is enough to inspire ‘him to advance 
with dauntiess step in the prosecution of his hea- 
ven-born enterprise ! 
a part of that long, populous coast. Some dis- 
tricts bore evident marks of being the abode of 
disease and death. And facts were communica- 
ted, that gave abundant corroboration to the opin- 
ion formed. The natives, from the interior, when 
visiting such districts, frequently fall victims to 
the same fever, that has proved so fatal to foreign- 
ers. Others, who live on different sections of the 
coast, often named places to me, where the white 
man would die. 
- ‘The Mangrove marshes are the fruitful sources 
of disease. .-For it is in the vicinity of these, that 


~~ Of the rivere too, are found to be dangerous abodes. 
Here hundreds of seamen have tasted death in all 
its bitterness. The territory from Junk River to 
Cape Palmas presents every indication of health. 
There appeared to be no marshes of any impor- 
tance on this territory. ‘The atmosphere was pure 
and bland. Its salutary influence was soon sen- 
sible both on our spirits and health. 

A mountainous region lies back twenty-five or 
thirty miles, where on ordinary principles, we 
would expect a salubrious climate. n 
doubt not, that it is so—I doubt not, but many re- 
gions may be found, where the blessings of the 


life. . But suppose that some—suppose that MANY 
must breathe out their lives in the early period of 
missions—whether is it better that these should 
mount up to rest and glory, or that Ethiopia 
should never stretch out her hands to God ?!—that 
many should be transplanted from earth to heaven, 
or that millions should sink from earth to hell ? 
The poor African has heard of our benevolent 
echemes, that are to bless his land, and his long- 
ing eyes gaze intensely for their coming. They 
are ignorant and degraded, but they are sensible 
of their ignorance, and beg, with all the earnest- 
ness of dying men, to be instructed. Shall their 
entreaties be disregarded ? 

- [l-fated Africa! two more servants of the Most 
High have fallen on thy pagan shores! Yes, the 
‘amiable Laird and his loved partner sleep now 
beneath thy sun burnt sod—yet, not they, but 
only the clayey vesture, that enrobed their sleep- 
less spirits! On high they chant their song of 
deliverance—on high they enjoy the reward of 
having meditated a house for the Lord in the wil- 
derness of sin. Devoted pair! I know ye wept at 
the desolation of that sin-blighted land! I know 
‘that your hearts glowed, and your souls ere 
‘with -the- prospect of commencing that labour, 
which would convert this desolation into the beau- 
tifal garden of the Lord! Ww. 


DAILY RETIREMENT. 


The wisdom ofall ages has recommended occa- 
sional retirement from the world for the purpose of 
moral and intellectual improvement. ‘* There 
haa been no man,” says a great author, ** eminent 
for extent of capacity or greatness of exploits, 
that has not left behind him some memorials of 
lonely wisdom and silent dignity.” It is in soli- 
‘tude that the statesman forms his plans, and the 
warrior prepares his es, and the scholar 
amasses his store of intellectual wealth, and the 
man of science tries his experiments, and the 
moral philosopher watches the processes of his 
‘own thoughts, and endeavors to analyze and de- 
-velope the laws which regulate the economy of 
the human mind. But retirement is peculiarly 
important for religious purposes, and for the cul- 
ture of the graces and virtues of the Christian life. 
No eminence of religious character and excellence 
can be acquired apart from a studious regard to 
the moral state of the mind; and however power- 
ful may be the motives to the pursuit of holiness, 
it is certain that we can only be influenced by 
them, in the degree in which they are made the 
. subject of consecutive thought, and of voluntary 
attention. They who know any thing of the ab- 
sorbing nature of the business and commerce of 
the world, know that the heart needs a continual 
‘teward of holy affections, and that what may be 
deemed the daily waste and expenditure of religi- 
ous impression, uiust be perpetually repaired, by 
frequent converse with God. 


“ And wisdom's self 
Oft secks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where with her best nurse contemplation, _ 
_ She plames her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
‘That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffied, and sometimes impaired.” — 
Detroit Courier. 


~ ‘When a stone ascends, it is not a natural motion, 
but a violent; the motion of the soul heavenward 
- is a violent motion, it must be learned; flesh and 
bleod is not skilled in those things; nature can no 
_ more-cast out nature, thaa Satan can cast out Satan. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WAGONERS. 


os | The following letter is from a clergyman in the. 
___ | Western part of this State, to a clergyman in this 

| vicinity. The subject is one of interest to the 
| Christian philanthropist. 
_ Dear Brother,—In our late conversation you in- 
sisted that the outlines of a plan in relation to 
the religious instruction of our wagohers, inci- 


dentally suggested, should be committed to wri- 
ting. | 


was then casually observed, that among all 


the schemes of benevolence so happily character- 


of our day, whilst separate classes of men, 


sailors, appreutices, and young persons for in- 
stance, had received the special and praiseworthy 
attention of the religious world, our wagoners 
had been entirely neglected, if not altogether over- 
looked: and yet this is a large class, embracing 
many persons of great respectability, and all of its 
individuals having, both separately and combined, 
a vast influence on the morals, not of ane, but near- 
ly a hundred villages. ) 

That the influence of these persons is evil and 
* that continually” day and night, Saturday and 
Sunday, needs no proof: and hence for this, if for 
no other reason, these inland navigators ought to 
be poeagent under the regenerating power of the 
pel. 
The folly of restraining this class of persons 


fine for the breach of the Sabbath, -has been 


shown in the fact, that the laws io regard to that 
day are never put in force against the wagoners, 
but if unrepealed, are allowed to remain asa dead 
letter. 
ought not to be executed in relation to wagoners, 
however the case may differin regard to other 
violaters of the Fourth Commandment, and if 
there were no other reasons, I really believe the 
common maxim “of two evils choose the least” 
would support me in the previous assertion. 
Whether the wagoners cannot or will not attend 
worship in the established and regular places, I 
need not discuss: one thing is plain, they do not; 
and hence if they were’ compelled by law to stop 


And I must say, that the laws alluded to 


rge bodies during the Sabbath, it would 


amount in Pennsylvania at least, if not in New 
England, to a legal compulsion and permit to 


a superabundant amount of smoking, drink- 


ing, swearing and dancing. And in such circum- 
stances, whilst the law of God may be unneces- 
sarily violated in most cases by the driving on of |: 
the teams, it still would be with less indecency 
than on the other supposition, and with less of de- 
leterious influence to the wagoners themselves. 
Can our Board of Missions devise no way, my 
brother, todo these men good? Especially since 
at the same time, by prudent management, the: 
temperance cause could also be greatly aided. 
Suppose the road from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
hia were divided into three portions; say from 
hiladelphia to Harrisburgh, from that to Bedford, 
and thence to Pittsburgh, and a missionary as- 
signed to each portion. 


any given portion let this person have from 
to five stations for preaching, and give at 


all the taverns in his station verbal and written 
notice of this, with a respectful and affectionate 
invitation that the wagoners would stop on Satur- 
day evening and hear a sermon on Sabbath morn- 
ing before they proceeded with their teams; for I 
hold it all important not to alarm the fears, the 


ity, the jealousy, of these persons, but to 
for the present at things that cannot be stop- 


ped, until the wagoners offer, one after another as 
they will ultimately 
whole of the Sabbath. 


Hence the discourses must not be a violent at- 


do; voluntarily to lie by the 


at first upon Sabbath breaking, whiskey 


drinking, tobacco chewing, and fiddling and danc- 
ing, but upon the ordinary and simple, moral and 
spiritual topics. 

The * stations” ought obviously to be, in gene- 
ral, some popular tavern or wagoner’s stand: and 
we both know that there are many landlords that 
would be not merely willing, but really desirous 
for many reasons of a pecuniary and moral nature, 
to afford a room, a piazza, a shed, or a barn for 
the sermon; amon 
Fahnestock, of the 


these I would name Mr. 
anor, Mr. Piper, of Bloody 
and Mr. Reynolds, of Boydstown. 


It is obvious too, that men of peculiar character 
are necessary for the present work, since raw and 
inexperienced men would not only fail in doing 
good themselves, but render any subsequent at- 
tempts extremely difficult, perhaps, altogether im- 
possible. 
embarrassment or shrinking, with rough and un- 
polished men, teach affectionately and simply and 
without notes, and become personally acquainted 
with all the wagoners in his pdrtion of the world, 
and when he met them, as he often must, on secu- 
lar days, talk familiarly on innocent subjects con- 
nected with their occupation, it is almost incredi- 
ble what influence he would ultimately gain so as 
~ turn his—what shall I call them t—parishoners, 
ock, 
oners, to whatever good thing pleased him. 
If these hasty suggestions can aid you or others 
in digestiny a plan relative to the subject on which 
we were conversing, I shall feel myself most 
superabundantly rewarded for the trifling portion 
of my time spent in committing them to paper. 


If one can come in contact without 


or congregation, or perhaps simply his wag- 


Yours affectionately, H. 


“THE MAJORITY MUST GOVERN.” 
says the editor of the Cincinnati Journal, 


applying his maxim very complacently to the 
present apparent majority of the Presbyterian 
church, as that majority was indicated by the 


Assembly. We are not about to remark 


at present, upon the manner in which the editor 
celebrates the triumphs of his party, over the dis- 
solving fabric of Presbyterianisin. 
examine, very briefly, the correctness of his 


We shall only 


m. 


The constitution, or system of laws, adopted 
by any society, is the voice of the whole body, 


is superior in authority to all majorities. 


Although a constitutional majority of the society 
in the way provided by the constitution, may alter 
any particular regulation; yet, in all cases, majo- 
rities must be governed by the existing laws and 
provisions of the constitution. 
power of a majority would be lawless, and its ex- 
ercise arbitrary and tyrannical. 

The constitution must govern; and when a ma- | 
jority presumes to transcend, or move in opposi- 
tion to this solemn compact, it is the duty of the 
minority to protest against this violation, and to 


Otherwise, the 


Therefore, 


their stand upon constitutional ground—the 


ground which they have sacredly pledged them- 

selves, before God and man, to maintain in the face 

of all aggression. 
The majority must be governed by the constitu- 


If not, where is the use of a constitution? 


If the maxim of the Cincinnati Journal be correct, 


might is right, and numerical force is only ano- 


ther term for justice. 

We highly protest against a doctrine, which 
would place our most sacred interests on earth, at 
the disposal of any party, however corrupt, which 
might through adventitious circumstances, gain 
a temporary ascendancy in the church. Jt may 
be, that true Presbyterians constityte, at present, 
a minority in what is nominally the Presbyterian 
church ; and that this minority may be reproached 
and persecuted, and misrepresented, by avowed 
opposers, and pretended friends: but these thin 
move them not. 
in defence of truth and right; and if they must 
jecclesiastically die, they will die at their post. 

They will 
they will not err with them. . They will be ready 
to be at peace a gospel principles ;— but they 

not, for.a fe 


They will stand in the breach, 
pray for their erring brethren ;—but 


peace, barter away pad gr 
the 


unwelcome visitant. 


THE DOWNWARD WAY. 
There is something within the human breast 


presented in the form of suffering, whether mental 
or corporeal, there is.a natural antipathy ‘toward 
When arrayed in all 
the horrors of eternal perdition and forcibly pre- 
‘sented to the mind,it shrinks back upon itself 
with ‘secret dread and inward horror;”’ yet it is 
possible for the mind to be so occupied with its 
own pleasing hallucinations, as to be insensible 
todanger. Its energies may beso completely en- 
gaged with the delusive and ever changing dreams 
of-an active imagination, that other views beside 
those immediately connected with its own favour- 
ite imagery are unheeded. Just as the sound of 
a striking clock may reverberate on the ear of a 
person intensely engaged upon some absorbing sub- 
ject, and be entirely disregarded, so may truths 
and sentiments be presented : but finding no facul- 
ty unemployed to give them its undivided atten- 
tion, they vanish, not into ideal visions, thin, yet 
perceptible, bat into absolute nothingnéss. he 
truth itself, indeed, exists in all its native force, but 
its perception is gone. Not even a dim memento 
remains to show that such an idea ever crossed 
the mental vision. This may serve to account for 
the seeming anomaly of the instinctive dread of 
suffering existing unmoved, in immediate view of 
the most awful danger. Both exist, but the latter 
does not stand personified before the mind in all 
the vivid colouring of reality. The view is ob- 
scured by ideal shadows passing in continual suc- 
cession. 
This soporific state of mind may not be so com- 
mon when connected with material objects. They, 
in many cases, remind us of their reality by a for- 
cible appeal to the senses. But itis too often 
found in connexion with subjects of vital import- 
ance, yet such as are presented to the mind by no 
real and tangible images. Thus our moral res- 
possibility and eternal destiny, as rational and im- 
mortal beings, are truths that should engross our 
undivided attention. Yet how frequently are 
these regarded with absolute indifference. ‘There 
may be acold unmeanitig assent of the under- 
standing to the fact of their existence, and still 
they may, as regards their effects, be entirely 
powerless. ‘They may be presented with all the 
clearness of logical reasoning,—they may be 
urged with all the holy zeal of impassioned, yet 
chaste, and sanctified eloquence: yea, such in- 
stances are of every day’s occurrence. Yet mul- 
titudes hear them uttered, acknowledge them to 
be true, and bestow upon them no further thought. 
As before stated, the ideas connected with these 
important topics, do not fasten on the minds;. 
some fascinating image of unreal bliss forestalls 
the attention and prevents an abiding impres- 
sion. 
Thus it is a truth taught with‘all the clearness 
of meridian splendour, that there is a ** downward 
melancholy way.’’ Reason would strive, if pos- 
sible, to avert the impending evil, and banish the 
gloomy, pensive thought from view; but it is im- 
ossible. Few are found so desperately mad, so 
fool-hardy, as to deny the fact. Scripture also is 
filled with the most awfully vivid images respect- 
ing its final termination. The fearful horrors of 
the second death are there painted in all the glow- 
ing colours of oriental hyperbole. Yet, how are 
they regarded? ‘The mind becomes so accustom- 
ed to these descriptions, that they leave but a 
vague and undefined impression. The imagina- 
tion is filled with other imagery, perhaps of no 
real importance, yet connected with objects of 
present existence. The engrossing cares of daily 
avocations,—the turmoil,—the confusion,—the 


alternately preponderating hopes and fears res- 
pecting present happiness,—the varied connexions 
of life,—and above all, the natural antipathy of 
the mind, to gloomy reflections,—all conspire to 
drive this subject from view. Were the thought 
presented with all the vividness of reality, that 
we are travelling the ‘*downward way,” with 
what force would it strike the mind! Roused 
from its delusive reveries, it would start back 
with shuddering horror, like as when, in the vi- 
sions of the night, the distempered imagination, 
free and uncontrolled, conjures up some gory 
phantom, dark, malignant, and terrible. It would 
strain every nerve,—it would exert every faculty, 
—it would rouse up with al) the vigour of youth- 
ful strength,—it would force into immediate action 
its hitherto untried energies, and strive, if possible, 
to escape from the impending danger. It would 
use every means within reach; yea, more,—it 
would agonize in heartfelt aspirations for heaven- 
ly assistance, so that it might reach the narrow 
path of safety. Is such a vigorous, persevering 
course of conduct often exemplified? How differ- 
ent the scene in the ordinary conduct of men! 
Under a vague and andefined impression of future 
retribution, uncertain and unsubstantial, we pass 
on with the crowd, trusting that all is safe. We 
make no exertions to escape from impending dan- 
ger, because we do not perceive it. True, the 
word of God, beacon, like, warns us to beware,—it 
bids us escape with our lives; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to realize our own situation, like the 
chosen people of old, ** having eyes, we see not,” 
and **having ears, we hear not.”” We are whirl- 
ed about in a continual vortex of cares and occu- 
pations, so that we have no leisure to examine 
into our real situation; or else in contemplative 
ease, we dream away the bright period of life, 
amusing ourselves with fanciful representations, 
and empty visions of unreal bliss. We do not 
this wilfully and purposely. We think that there 
is no danger.—that we are safe. We do not like 
the mental exertion of self-examination. There 
is no flagrant error in our way,—we have the best 
intentions,—heaven is the ultimate, the grand ob- 
ject of our wishes, we flatter ourselves that we 
are travelling thitherward,—we look forward in 
joyful anticipation of the rest that remains for the 
people of God. Yet with all these best intentions 
and wishes, if we should tear away the delusive 
veil that hides our own true character from view, 
and bring ourselves to the scrutinizing test of a 
candid, true, and scriptural examination, how 
many of us would be found in fancied security 
travelling the «downward way ?”—Churchman, 


SINCERITY REWARDED. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


Hegiage was a celebrated Arabian warrior, but 
ferocious and cruel. Among a number of prison- 
ers whom he had condemned to death, was one, 
who having obtained a moment’s audience, said, 
‘ You ought, Sir, to pardon me, because one day, 
when Abdarrahman was cursing you, I represent- 
ed to him that he was wrong; and ever since that 
time I have lost his friendship.’ 
him if hé had any witness of his having done 
this; and the soldier mentioned another prisoner, 
who was likewise about to suffer death. The 
prisoner was called and interrogated, and having 
confirmed the fact, Hegiage granted the first his 
pardon. He then asked the witness, ‘ If he had 
likewise taken his part against Abdarrahman ?’ 
But he, still respecting truth, answered, ‘ that he 
had not, because he believed it was not his duty 
so todo.’ Hegiage, notwithstanding his ferocity, 
was struck with the prisoner’s greatness of 
spirit. ‘* Well,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, 
suppose I were to grant you your life and liber- 
ty, should you still be my enemy?’ ‘Noe,’ said 
the prisoner: ‘That’s enough,’ said Hegiage, 
‘your bare word is sufficient, you have given un- 
doubted proof of your love for truth. Go, pre- 
serve that life that is less dear to you than honour 


and sincerity : your liberty is the just reward of 
your virtue.” 


a 


that shudders at the thought of misfortune. When | 


ever-changing scehery of fluctuating events,—the | & 


Hegiage asked 


| "GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Extract of letter from a correspondent of the Baptist 
* \ Register, dated Halle, Nov 2. 1833. 


_ The subject of language, especially the compa- 
rison of the German and English, is the more in- 
teresting here from its being viewed in new as- 
pects. .I find that the German scholars who cul- 
tivate English literature, give the preference de- 
cidedly to our old authors. Perhape their at- 
tachment to the Saxon element of our language 
is not owing merely to its being kindred with the 
German. ords of Latin origin, after all, stand 
as exiles, and not as natives, in our mother 
tongue. They come as fragments, very conveni- 
ent, it must be confessed; but being separated 
from the original stock, loose the power of repro- 
duction. e cannot transfer a root with all its 
branches into the English soil, so that it will 
possess a vital energy, developing its varied 
powers in new forms and combinations. The 
word celestial, for example, though a good word 
of itself, is nevertheless a dead member in our 
language; it does not bring with it its cognate 
words and its primitive; it is a scion which 
does not grow and bear fruit. Comparing our 
language in its present state with the German, it 
appears like a beautiful piece of Mosaic, united 
by juxtaposition; whereas the latter is a living 
system, whose increase is not an accumulation of 
foreign matter, but a wider development of the 
original’ germ, the natural growth of a living 
subsiance. Its strength, like that of the Greek, 
is within itself, and its power of fresh production 
by new combinations is unlimited. I do not say 
that it is practicable to bring the English lan- 
guage to such a state. I merely express what I 
conceive to be the actual condition of the two 
languages, as explaining the ground of the pre- 
ference which the Germans give to the older Saxon 
element of our language. it is here aaid that our 
modern Jiterature has approximated to the superfi- 
cial literature of the French. Another peculiari- 
ty, perhaps growing out of the former, and 
which seems to have a great influence upon the 
intellectual character of the two nations, is that 
the English abounds in fixed forms of phraseo- 
logy, and that the German has new constructions 
on each occasion. So far as it relates to the 
English, every body knows it to be true. It is to 
be seen in our news papers and journals, in re- 
ports of societies, in advertisements, and heard 
in sermons, and most of all in exhortations 
and prayers. Now, although the language of no 
nation may be perfectly free from this, there is 
certainly much less of it in German than En- 
glish. That an original English writer is in 
some degree fettered by this circumstance, scarce- 
y admits of a doubt, thongh to a great extent 
genius will breath its inspirations into any Jan- 
guage. In mental philosophy particularly, has 
the complaint often been made, that the (Eng.) 
language is an imperfect instrument in express- 
ing the exact colouring and modifications of new 
thoughts. Specific individualities must more or 
less be sacrificed where the mould of expressing 
thought is already cast in general forms. But at 
the same time it gives more unity to national 
opinions and feelings; it serves, like scientific 
classifications, to lay aside specific differences, and 
to retain generic resemblances, and thus blend 
the public sentiment in some measure into one 
mass. But among the Germans we find just the 
opposite state of things. Here the writer fol- 
lows no beaten path. If his thoughts are new, 
his language is equally new. If he refines and 
subtleizes, his expressions become equally subtile. 
He never complains that his mother tongue is too 

r moaterial to receive the peculiar stamp 
of his own thoughts. The reader is the only one 
that complains. Each original German thinker 
makes a new track in thought and in expression. 
They always fly off from the circle in tangents, 
and the people are consequently split into innu- 
merable philosophical sects. It appears highly 
probable that this unparalleled flexibility of lan- 
guage has contributed, at least subordinately, to the 
subtility and even inanity of German philosophy, . 
and to its want of a common and controling pub- 
lic sentiment. Shall I, an uninitiated stranger, 
here hazard a remark about the philosophical 
illuminations which have burst upon this favour- 
ed land? No man, who has not heard, from the 
living voice of all sorts of thinkers and dreamets, 
comments apon the various philosophical sys- 
tems now prevalent in Germany, can imagine 
how great an accumulation they contain of pro- 
found absurdities. The grand and distinguish- 
ing principle of German philosophy in general 
seems to be that the plentitude of truth is to’ be 
sought only in the pure regions of abstract specu- 
lation. Consequently it scorafully rejects the 
inductive method of ascending from facts to 
general principles. It is assumed, contrary to all 
evidence, that the speculating faculty (vernumft) 
is a more infallible guide than perception through 
the medium of the senses. This higher faculty 
(as itis called) sees truth directly, as is in short 
the eye of God. Hence a German philosopher 
will, without any misgiving, assume as a self 
evident principle the most extravagant paradox, 
and then intrench himself in the mere logical con- 
sistency of his deductions. Another, philosopher 
will spring up, and by a@ naked assertion take 
another ground, because he will not submit to the 
bare authority of what his predecessor affirmed, 
and form a new sect ona basis just as insubstan- 
tial. There is consequently no progress, but all 
is fluctuation. Perhaps to some it may be edify- 
ing to be told by Fichte that in the proposition 
* Ich bin ich,” (I am I,) and _ this ** ich ist nicht 
nich tich,” (this I is not not-I,) or algebraically 
a=a, is contained in the essence of al] truth. No- 
thing can belittle a man more, in the estimation of 
a German, than to ask what is the use of these as- 
tounding propositions. Indeed it was told me by 
way of contempt, that an American gentleman 
arguing on the subject of witchcraft, asked his 
German adversary what was the use of a witch. 
These sages seem to think that none but a gro- 
velling worm will stoop to inquire about utility, 
and that a man whose soul looks upward should 
aspire to something nobler than to the cold mate- 
rialism of matters of fact. In order that a phi- 
losophical theory may gain asgendency, it is not 
necessary to prove it to be true; it is sufficient if 
it charms. Nor do these speculators reject the 
inductive philosophy because they can prove it to 
be false, but because they think it cramps their 
soaring genius. The power of evidence, and the 
authority of truth, are not felt. It is not there- 
fore altogether surprising that the Platonic philo- 
sophy is revived; that the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy is not without its supporters; that 
animal magnetism, a kind of witchcraft, or de- 
moniacal influence, is believed all over Germany ; 
and that the middle ages are not to be pronounced 
dark! 


A few words by way of intelligence must close 
this communication. Great excitement has been 
produced by the — of the king, who belongs 
to the Reformed church, to unite it with the Lu- 
theran church. The Rationalists, who are in 
favour of the union, have in some instances 
availed themselves of the accidental connection 
with their evangelical monarch,' and maneuvered 
so as to gain a triumph over the more orthodox 
Lutherans. Particularly is this true of Breslau. 
The king who is so thoroughly orthodox that he 
would not allow a minister to commend in his 
presence Gesenius as a great man, has recently 
called Hahn, a mild and pious Lutheran, from 
Leipzig, and appointed him professor in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, in order to check Rationalism, 
much as. he formerly removed Dr. Tholuck from 
Berlin to Halle for the same purpose. The Uni- 


‘pectations. 


is that the present will be asad year to the Univer- 
sity of Halle. Within a few months, Dr. Spren- 
nel, one of the greatest botanists of the age, and 


|} the author of the celebrated ** History of Medi- 


cine,” has died. Dr. Meckle, who it is said 
may dispute the palm with any man living, in 
anatomy, is at this very moment struggling with 
death ; and Dr. Gesenius, who. for some weeks 
has been. apparently recovering from his pulmo- 
nary complaint, has another relapse, from which 
there is little probability that he will again re- 
cover. “He undoubtedly deserves a high rank as 
a Hebraist, for the industry with which he has 
collected, and the lucid manner in which he has 
Stated the facts of the Hebrew grammar and lex- 
icography; but his reputation is already obscured 
by young aspirants, whose profound researches 
in the philosophy of the language have done 
much, and promise more, for the advancement of 
sacred philology. Ewald, of Gottingen, is un- 
doubtedly a much deeper thinker than Gesenius, 
and his Hebrew grammar is regarded as having a 
much higher authority than that of the latter. 
Even Huffeld, of Marburg, the disciple of Ge- 
senius, will probably be a successful rival of his 
master, and compel him to take the third rank. 
The articles which he has written in periodicals 
are referred to as authority by the greatest critics 
of Germany, and his Hebrew grammar, of which 
one number has appeared, has created great ex- 
He will undoubtedly be the suc- 
cessor of Gesenius in Halle. Prof. Pott, the 
younger, arrived here from Berlin a few days 
since, and will soon commence his lectures on 
oriental literature. He is a distinguished disci- 
ple of Bopp, and is a young man of great acqui- 
sitions. Prof. Hengstenberg, of Berlin, has com- 
menced a course of numbers in his evangelical 
paper on the subject of the Sabbath. He has 
thoroughly examined all that has been written on 
the subject from the time of the Christian Fathers 
to the present, not omitting the recent discussion 
in America. But though his object is avowedly 
to produce in Germany a more sacred observance 
of the day, I fear he will not satisfy the feelings 
of English and American Christians. Tholuck 
has recently published a volume on Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It contains a thorough anal- 
ysis of all the critical works extant relashen to 
that part of the Gospel, and is valuable not only 
as a treasury of philology, but as the depository of 
his researches of Christian ethics. It is his most 
elaborate production. His chief object is to take 
this brief summary of Chistianity and set it forth 
in its true character, and to present a glorious 
contrast to the cold and heartless speculations 
of the Rationalists of the age. How refreshing 
to see the soul of Christianity united with a cri- 
tical examination of its form! So long as man 
remains a sentient being, the dry verbal criticism, 
of which Jahn and too many of his followers 
have given ample specimens, will not meet the 
wishes of the pious. Who will believe that all 
the influences of modern times could have con- 
verted Paul into such a critic? However, it is 
hardly to be expected that any German, however 
pious, shall be perfectly sober. His mode of 
thinking and feeling are too sublimated to be 
perfectly adapted to the plain common sense of 
English and American readers. . 


Yours, &c. 
AFFECTING ANECDOTE RELATED BY DR. 


Said the venerable Father (for he is truly such 
in the churches of Virginia,) I have abundant 
cause for interest in this plan of circulating good 
and pious bocks. I lost my sainted mother when 
I was a youth, (I think he said when he was ten 
or twelve years old,) but not before the instruc- 
tions which I had recelved from her beloved lips 
had made a deep impression on my mind, an im- 
pression which I carried with me into a college, 
(Hamden Sydney,) where there was then not one 
pious student. There I often reflected, when sur- 
rounded by young men who scoffed at religion, 
upon the instructions of my mother, and my con- 
science was frequently sore distressed. I had no 
Bible and dreaded getting one, lest it should be 
found in my possession. At last I could stand it 
no longer, and therefore requested a particular 
friend, a youth whose parents lived near, and who 
often went home, to ask his pious and excellent 
mother to send me some religious book. She 
sent me Alleine’s Alarm, an old, black book, which 
looked as if it might have been handled by suc- 
cessive generations for one hundred years. When 
I got it 1 locked my room and lay on my bed read- 
ing it when a student knocked at the door. And 
although 1 gave him no answer, dreading to be 
found reading such a book, he continued to knock 
and beat the door, until I had to openit. He 
came in and seeing the book lying on the bed, he 
seized it, and examining its title, he said, ** Why, 
H » do you read such books!” I hesitated, 
but God enabled me to be decided, and to tell him 
boldly, but with much emotion, *“* Yes, I do.” 
The young man said, with deep agitation, ** Oh 
l envy you. You may obtain religion, 
but Jnever can. I came here a professor of re- 
ligion, but through fear, I dissembled it, and have 
been carried along with the wicked, until I fear 
that there is no hope for me. He told me that 
there were two others, who he believed were 
somewhat serious. We agreed to take up the 
subject of religion in earnest and seek it to- 
gether. We invited the other two, and held a 
prayer meeting in my room on the next Saturday 
afternoon... And O what a prayer meeting! We 
tried to pray, but such a prayer I never heard the 
like of. We knew not how to pray, but tried to 
do it. It was the first prayer meeting that I ever 
had heard of. We tried to sing, but it wasina 
most suppressed manner, for we feared the other 
students. But they found it out, and gathered 
around the door, and made such a noise that some 
of the officers had to come and disperse them. 
And so serious was the disturbance, that the Pres- 
ident, (the late excellent Rev. Dr. John B. Smith.) 
had to investigate the matter at prayers, that even- 
ing, in the prayer hall. When he demanded the 
reason of the riot, a ring-leader in wickedness got 
up and stated that it was occasioned by three or 


they were determined tohave no such doings there. 
The good President heard the statement with deep 
emotion, and looking at the youths charged with 
the sin of praying, with tears in his eyes, he said, 
‘*Oh is there such a state of things in this col- 
lege? Then God has come near to us.—My 
dear young friends you shall be protected. You 
shall hold your next meeting in my parlor, and I 
will be one of your number !”’——Sure enough, we 
had our next meeting in his parlor, and half the col- 
lege were there. And there began a glorious 
revival of religion, which pervaded the college 
and spread into the country around. And man 
of those students became ministers of the Gospel. 
The youth who brought me ‘ Alleine’s Alarm’ 
from his mother, was my friend, the Rev. Mr. C. 
Still, preaching in this State. And he who inter- 
rupted me in reading the work, is my venerable 
and worthy friend, the Rev. Dr. now 
President of a College in the west. ‘Truly, said 
Dr. H——, I have good reason to feel a dee 
interest in the proposed work. May God grant it 
SuCCeSS. 


AN EXCELLENT LESSON. 


‘In one of my lessons, very early in life. to 
that venerable master, Dr. Pepusch,’ says Dr. 
Barney, ‘he gave me a short lesson, which made 
so deep an impression that J long endeavoured to 

ractise it. * When I wasa young man,’ eaid he, 


versity of Leipzig has sustained a great loss 


parting with that excellent man. The prospect 


> 


knew something that I did not know in the 


‘I determined nevér to go to bed at night till I 
morning.” 


four of the boys holding a prayer meeting, and | 


PROFESSOR THOLUCK’S PREACHING, 

Extract of a letter from Halle, Germany, (from 
Professor Sears, we presume,) published in the 
Baptiat Register :— 

Dr. Tholuck is no where greater than in the pul- 


pit. Standing almost alone in his evangelical sen- © 


timents, he attracts throngs of Rationalists to hear 
his meltin appeals in behalf of a * religion pure 
and undefiled.”* The first discourse which I heard 
from him was upon Luther’s birth day. He 
preached like a reformer, and it seemed as if the 
congregation were ashamed of having departed 30 
egregiously from the standards of the faith. The 


next time that he preached, it happened to be the 


Lutheran festival in memory of the dead; and 
though he is no admirer of such papal rites, he 
did not hesitate to seize the opportunity to te 
solemn counsel to the living. The hymn which 
was selected for the occasion was the celebrated 
‘* Dies Ire,” or The Last Judgment, by Celano, 
of the 13th century. It is a masterly production 
and must live as long as Christianity endures. It 
was impossible to refrain from tears, when, at the 
7th stanza, all the trumpets ceased, and the choir, 
accompanied by a softened tone of the organ, sung 
these touching lines: 


* Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quem patronum rogaturus, 

Quum vix justus sit securus ?” 

BY ey there are ten different German versions 
of this hymn, none of them reach the beautiful 
simplicity of the original. Both Goethe and 
Scott have introduced parts of it into their poeti- 
cal works, and the most distinguished modern 
composers have set it to music.****** After a few 
words of introduction, the text was announced, 
and the congregation rose when it was read. 
Sometimes the introduction of the sermon is from 
another passage of Scripture, and then a hymn in- 
tervenes between the introduction and the sermon. 
Not long after the commencement of the discourse, 
the little velvet bag, fastened to the end of a rod, 
with a small bell, passes through the congrega- 
tion, and every one casts in his mite. Why the 
time of sermon should be chosen for this business 
I cannot divine. But here ended all that could 
be offensive to one’s taste and piety; and now 
one of the most devout Christians, and a distin- 
guished scholar and critic, came forth to act a part 
where his great strength lies. His familiarity 
with the language and spirit of the Old and New 
Testament, with the works of genius not only in 
the literary treasures of Greece and Rome, and in 
the langnages of n.odern Europe, but in the wide 


ties for pouring out his glowing thoughts so as to 
strike every capacity, and reach every human. pas- 
sion. The child-like simplicity of his character 
and manner, the tenderness of his affections, and 
the subduing influence of religion upon his under- 
standing and heart, win for him the confidence of 
his hearers ; while the truth of his own feelings, 
and his deep philosophic knowledge of the human 
heart, enable him to speak to it directly and pow- 
erfully, in its agonies and in its joys, in its repose 
and in its tumults. Like a poet of nature, he 
seems to know all that human nature has felt, 
or can feel, and hence has a power over the 
sympathy of others, with which but few men 
are gifted. The strength of maternal affec- 
tion, the confiding simplicity of childhood, the 
silent grief of the widow, the loneliness of the 
orphan, the retrospect of old age, (which in his 
own words is “the silent chamber of contem- 
plation,”) all revive at his touch with the fresh- 
ness of original feelings. He thrills the heart 
with the assaults of truth, not so much by follow- 
ing men in their business and pleasures, as in 
stealing upon those moments of reflection when 
light flashes upon the conscience, and disturbs the 
dream of life. The man of the world, who is 
sometimes visited by a recollection of early re- 
ligious impressions, of a pious father’s sacred 
counsels, or of a mother’s tears; the man of busi- 


are sometimes too visible to be denied or doubted; 
the statesman, who is often driven back to religion 
as the only conservative principle of national se- 


all the ultimate truth of science find a mysterious 
God ; and the student, who in the strife of human 
opinion finds no resting place for the soul; these 
all bow for the time being, to the preacher’s power, 
and acknowledge that he knows the way to their 
hearts, and not unfrequently say, ** almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” As might be 
expected, he is often the instrument of conversion, 
not only in his preaching, but in his private inter- 
course, and in his extensive correspondence. 
The plain, a doctrines of Christianity are 
his principal themes, and all things else come in 
as accidental aids. He is neither boisterous, nor 
artificially nice, but calm and sincere. 


From the Temperance Journal. 
THE INTEMPERATE’S WIDOW. 
I weep not that my youthful days 
Of happiness are fied ; 
I weep not that the friends I loved, 
Are numbered with the dead. 
I weep not that in solitude, 
Unpitied I must go, | 
With none to soothe my broken heart, 
Or share my bitter woe. 


I weep not that «ny hopes of wealth, 
Have wasted like the dew ; 

Nor that the waning powers of life 
Proclaim my days are few. 

I wecp not that my orphan babes, 
Poor, harmless infants! thrown 

On the cold kindness of the world, 
Must wander soon alone. 


I weep not that my weeds of woe, 
Till death shall come, must be 

Sad tokens, that shall scem to bind 
Lone widowhood and me. 

These are the griefs that woman’s heart, 
Hath strength enough to brave ; 

But ah! my husband—(I must weep) 
Lies in the drunkard’s grave. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Many may say the Lord’s prayer, who do not 
pray it; they are afraid lest God should hear 
them; they do not care that God should say 
Amen, or so be it, though they themselves will 
say so. They say, * Our Father;’ but if he be 
their Father, where is his honour? They say, 
‘Which art in heaven,’ but did they believe it, 
how durst they sin as they do upon earth? They 
say, ‘Hallowed be thy name;’ yet take God’s 
name in vain. They say, ‘Thy kingdom come;’ 
yet oppose the coming of his kingdom. They 
say,‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven;* 
yet will not stand to their words, for this is the 
will of God, their eanctification—but they want 
‘none of that. They say, ‘ Give us this day our 
dai!y bread ;’ yet mind not the feeding of their 
souls with the bread (Christ Jesus) which came 
down from heaven. ‘hey say, ‘ Forgive us, as 
we forgive others;’ but alas! if God should 
take them at their word, how undone were they 
whose hearts burn with malice and revenge. 
They say, * Lead us not into temptation:’ yet 
run into it, and me Satan: himself to tempt 
them. They say, ‘ Deliver us from evil;’ and yet 
deliver themeelves to evil, and give up them- 
selves to * fulfil the lust -of the flesh,’ &c. Yea, 
it hath been observed, that they sin most against 
this prayer,-who stickle most for the saying of it. 

Reader, 
such vain petitions and repetitions. Wonder not, 
if thou prayest in such a manner as this, that thou 
receivest nothing. Labour to get a deep sence of 
the majesty of and of his mercy upon thy 


and God will 


mind, that thy pore may be fervent and earnest, 


field of oriental literature, affords him rare facili- | 


ness, in whose path the footsteps of providence . 


curity ; professional men of every name, who in > 


how often hast thoa been. guilty of 
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galleries he saw filled with a people of a different 
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For the Presbyterian. 
ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Daring the session of the last General Assembly, 
a meeting was held on Sabbath evening in the Cen- 
tral church in this city, for the purpose of plead- 
ing the cause of the Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions. In its order of exercises, the meeting 


differed somewhat ftom an ordinary anniversary. 
It ‘wae designed however to take the place of an 
anniversary. An account of that meeting, and 
un abstract of the report, were given in this paper 
at the time. It was earnestly desired to havea 
full report of all the interesting speeches on that 
o¢casion. It was thought by spreading them be- 
fore the public, the important cause of Domestic 
Missions would be essentially promoted. 

_ We have not succeeded however in obtaining a 
full report of any of the speeches, except Profes- 
sor Howe's. For the sketch of that, with which, 
in compliance with our request we have been fur- 
nished, our worthy friend will please accept the 
thanks of the Board. Not being able to publish 
all the speeches ina pamphlet form, as was ori- 
ginally designed, we now offer Professor Howe’s 
to the public, through the medium of The Presby- 
terian, and ask for it a careful perusal. We 
would particularly call the attention of our South- 


-emn brethren to the following passages in the 


speech, in which our worthy brother expresses 
preciaely, the wishes, and feelings, and plans of 
this Board in regard to the South. 


Phe great point, said the speaker, was to 
build up Southern institutions, and to raise up as 
far ae possible, Southern ministers to labour on a 
Southern soil. Now this Board of Missions, in 
the Report read by the Corresponding Secretary 
to the General Assembly, a few days ago, pro- 
; to settle ministers, i. e. to create the pasto- 
ral relation between ministers, and destitute 
Southern churches, by aiding those churches to 
supporta pastor. They propose to employ South- 
ern men, whenever they can be found, and to give 
to Southern churches, and Presbyteries an entire 
control over this whole matter, so that no man 
shall be sent, or continved among them without 
their consent and choice.” 


So far as these plans meet the apptobatfon of 
the Southern churches, we ask their prompt, and 
efficient cooperation, that without delay they may 
be carried into effect. 


Professor Howe rose to bear his testimony also 
in favour of thiscause. The brother who had just 
sat down came from amid the desolations of the 
South ; he too had lately come from the South 
some four hundred miles beyond him, and it was 
well known to all present that the desolations of 
the Presbyterian church increase with the distance 
from its centre. The nearest Presbyterian cler- 
gyman to the place where he resided was, on the 
one side, one hundred and ten miles distant, and 
although there were reasons in the geography of 
the country to account for this, in part, yet these 
rexsons did not operate against the settlement of 
‘a clergyman for the whole of this distance. In 
the opposite direction, the nearest Presbyterian 
brother was at the distance of thirty-five miles; 
in another there was one at the distance of eighty 
miles ; in another at forty-five; in another at thirty ; 
in another at fifty; and these brethren considered 
themselves as near neighbours. He, (Prof. H.) 
resided at the capital of South Carolina, but far- 
ther onward, he believed the desolations were 
wider even than within the bounds of that State. 


The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia num- 
_ bered no more than oT clergymen, certainly 


-not more than one hundred, and this Synod cover- 
ed a territory of eighty-eight thousand square 
miles, and embraced a population of more than one 
million of people. They had vastly more church- 
es than clergymen,-and to give them a morsel 
only of the bread of life, it was necessary that in- 
dividuals should serve a plurality of churches, 
and these churches too, widely distant from each 
other. Most of his brethren in the country serv- 
ed two, three, four, five, and in a few instances 
six churches; sometimes they were obliged to 
ride twelve, twenty, and twenty five miles, be- 
tween thair morning and evening services; and 
when there were these pluralities, the churches 
heard a sermon from their pastor once a month, or 
once in six weeks, as the case might be. He 
verily believed there were Preebyterian churches 
to be found, which did not enjoy the services of a 
clergyman oftener than once or twice in a year. 
Now, what would that numerous and attentive 
congregation think, if instead of having their pas- 
tor present always, to preach to them, to visit 
them, and to direct their Sabbath schools, and 
other means of religious improvement, they should 


_ see his face but once in a month, and know that 


during the remainder of the time he was too re- 
mote, and too much occupied elsewhere, to perform 
among them the appropriate duties of the pastoral 
office. If they could conceive of this state of 
things, aod bring it home to themselves, then could 
they sympathize with their brethren of the South. 
And did they not sympathise? He knew they 
did. He knew that there was acord in the bosom of 
that Assembly which thrilled with emotion, at 
the recital of any, and all of the evils which weigh- 

ed upon their brethren. 
The Corresponding Secretary, in the statement 
he has given us, has attempted to show, by nu- 
merical computation, something of the good 
which this Board, through its missionaries, has 
effected. And the results are noble. But with 
all his industry, it was impossible for him to 
state these effects fully. Words cannot describe, 
nor arithmetic compute them. The conversion of 
those three thousand, the institution of those 
Sabbath Schools, are but a part. This Board 
effects the relation of pastor and people, between 
a clergyman and a vacant congregation. And in 
nothing, either in the economy of grace, or 
throughout the material world has the far seeing 
wisdom, and paternal love of the Head of the 
Church been more manifested, than in devising 
this relation. It is a relation which can only be 
illustrated by that of the marriage state. The 
astor is wedded to his people, and they to him. 
He is to cherish them as the fold of God. He 
baptizes their children, cares for their souls, su- 
perintends their schools, counsels them when 
they go astray, holds high before them the truth 
of God, is with them when they pass through the 
dark valley of death, performs the sacred rites 
over their remains, and carries the Gospel to con- 
sole their relatives who mourn behind. During 
the contiuuance of this peculiar relation, there 
were influences at work, and happy effects result- 
ing, which it was impossible to describe. And 
one of the striking results of the operations of 
this Board, through the pastoral relation which 
they form, is the raising up of other ministers for 
the service of the church. In the State in which 
he now resided, there was some few years ago a 
weak and destitute church, and a missionary was 
sent by a society at the South to labour among 
them. The church was builded up; it soon be- 
came able to eustain a sages without aid, and 
last apring there were, if he was rightly inform- 
ed, nine young men from that church who had 
devoted themselves to the holy ministry, some of 
whom are now in the theological seminary. If 
such results are produced in six, or eight years 
time, certainly the cause of Home Missions de- 

serves the support of the Christian Church. 

But when he arose in a Southern pulpit, there 
‘was presented to him in some ow wage a different 
tion from the one before him. The 


nation from our own. They sat with usin the 
sa of God, and uni 


mon Lord. And he had every reason -to believe 
that in the true interests of that that oon. | 
gregation felt a deep concern. ‘had witness- 


with us.at the com-/ 
monion table-io celebrating the love. of our com- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


an excitement at the North which,-he must say, 
he viewed with sincere regret, and with alarm. 


He would speak with caution and with kindness. | 


With those who were actively concerned as the 
causes of this excitement, he could not say he 

was unacquainted. Some of them he numbered 

among his friends, and he honoured their motives, 

and respected them as Christians and men ; still 

he must express it as his conviction, that, how- 

ever some might feel, who had lived upon the 

borders of the slave country where the people of 
the free, and slave States intermingled, and their 

respective modes of business were brought into 

near comparison, no one who has spent a few 
years in the cenire of the slave States, cou/d have 
fallen upon the plan of operation which these 

ntlemen pursue. He would expect that it would 

ead to uncontrolable excitement on the part of 
those who held slaves, and that the natural ope- 
ration of these measures would be disastrous to 
Church, and State.’ He himself had seen such 

excitment to a degree which he chose not to de- 
scribe; and if these measures were stil] pursued, 
he saw nothing before us but a corresponding ex- 
citement at the South, which would endanger the 
political integrity of the country, and frustrate 
southern Christians in their efforts to do good. 
He believed, indeed, in the overruling providence 
of God. He saw him seated on his eternal throne 
high above the tempests and convulsions of this 
world, and overruling them all to his glory ; 
yet it was not the path of wisdom or duty, to raise 
an excitement dangerous in its nature, because 
God could direct it to a good result. He did not 
know, that what he had said on this subject would 
be deemed wise and judicious, but it could not 
now be recalled. Southern Christians were em- 
barking in an enterprise, which they wished the 
privilege of carrying into execution. It was 
nothing else than the Christianization of Negroes, 
by instructing them in the doctines and duties of 
the Christian religion. The plan of accomplish- 
ing this was well devised, and generally approv- 
ed. It was wrong, entirely wrong, to attribute all 
the degradation and immorality of the slave po- 
pulation to the State in which they have been 
held since their removal to these shores. The 
present character of our nation depended not 
upon its condition for the two centuries which it 
had passed this side the ocean, but upon the his- 
tory of our ancestors for a series of ages. There 
is no nation like ours, and none perhaps could 
have our institutions, for the history of none, nor 
the events which have formed their character, 
have been the same with ourown. And the Afri- 
can came a few years ago from a pagan land, where 
superstition, and vice, and slavery itself reigned. 
Those superstitions and vices sti]] prevailed among 
them. heir character had in some respects 
been elevated, rather than sunk by their residence 
here. And the course of duty, which lay plainly 
before the Southern church, in all its branches 
was, todeliver these people entirely from pagan 
thraldom, and open upon their minds the glorious 
Gospel of the Son of God. The effect of these 
exertions was perfectly plain. When Southern 
Christians through the country should make con- 
stant and personal efforts for the spiritual good of 
these people, it was easy to predict what their 
feelings towards them would become. What we 
nurse, we love. The mother loves the sickly and 
deformed child, over which she has watched day 
and night, better perhaps, than all the rest of her 
children. And if Christianity shall ever produce 
any change in society, and this Christianity is un- 
mixed with human passion, that change will al- 
ways be healthful in its termination, and kind, 
salutary, and gentle in its progress. There is no 
storm,and nodanger. While Southern Christians 
are embarking in this work, and are endeavouring 
to erect, and confirm various institutions required 
for the well being, and advancement of the church, 
he would beg that their efforts may not be 
brought to an untimely end. What he greatly 
feared was, that the excitement here would be 
met by a corresponding excitement there ; and that 
the institutions of Christian charity, and their ef- 
forts to do good, would be crushed between them. 
They, the Christians of the South, deserved your 
confidence. If few comparatively in number, yet 
he could sincerely say, that they were ardent in 
their religion, affectionate in their Christian inter- 
course, generous and noble in spirit, zealous in 

doing good, and that a nobler band could not be 
found in this land. They deserved your aid, and 

their efforts should not be interrupted. He could 

not but believe that the efforts of Northern Chris- 
tians, if they put them forth in behalf of the South, 
ought to be exerted in a different way. How 
many hundreds. of ministers, and thousands of 
dollars had the church poured into the valley of 
the West,-while but a sprinkling from the shower 
of benevolence had fallen upon the fields of the 
South. He had heard the question asked, ** Who 
ever came to the South except perhaps to mend 
his diseased lungs ?’’ ‘There were reasons for 
this; but were they sufficient. A man of suitable 
talents and ardent piety, if he had prudence, would 
have a wide and interesting field of labour opencd 
to him there, and would do more good than with 
the same: qualifications he would be able to do 
here. But he must have prudence, and wisdom. 
The great point, said the speaker, was to build up 
Southern institutions, and to raise up as far as 
possible, Southern ministers to labour on a South- 
ern soil. Now this Board of Missions, in the Re- 
port read by the Correponding Secretary to the 
General Assembly, a few days ago, proposes to 
settle ministers, i. e. to create the pastoral relation 
between ministers, and destitute Southern church- 
es, by aiding those churches to support a pastor. 
They propose to employ Southern men, whenever 
they can be found, and to give to Southern church- 
es, and presbyteries an entire control over this 
whole matter, so that no man shall be sent, or con- 
tinued among them without their consent and 
choice. And now did not this Assembly love the 
church, and their country, and the South, too well 
to suffer this Board of Missions, or any other 
similar organization, to want the means of effect- 
ing their wishes? Some indeed, professed to be 
anxious lest the deep interest produced in behalf 
of our own institutions should check the noble 
spirit of Foreign Missions, and others were equal- 
ly anxious; lest efforts for the heathen should in- 
duce us to neglect home. But reason fof this 
anxiety did not exist. The cause of Missions 
was one; and the self denials of the Missionary, 
whether he left his country for a heathen soil, or 
his native State for the waste places of Zion, 
were the same in kind, if they were not in degree. 
One of these causes never would encroach on the 
other. But if we would have our country really 
able to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
world, we should multiply its churches, fill their 
pulpits with pastors, and bring them all up to the 
work of conquest in other uations. The Lord Je- 
sus Christ did not want our funds only, he wanted 
men. ‘The field is great, the harvest white; but 
the labourers, O how few. Pray the great Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth more la- 
bourers. Nor was this all. The ministers of 
Christ were few in number, and they had the 
world tv convert. They might be faithful and la- 
borious, but we wanted new recruits, fresh from 

the body of the church. Young men, said the 

speaker, a few years ago I was one of you, and 

can understand all your feelings, and anticipations. 

I would put it to every one of you who loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Fecesid put to you young 
merchants, and those studying a secular profes- 
sion, to ask your consciences before God, if it is 
not your duty to forego your prospects of wealth, 

and to forsake merchandise, lands, business and 
friends, and join yourselves to some academy, or 
seminary, to prepare yourselves for the holy min- 

istry. 


INTERNAL EVIIDENCE. 


A man of subtle reasoning, ask’d 
A peasant, if he knew . 

Where was the infernal evidence 
That proved his Bible true. 


The terms of dispntative art 

Had never reach’d his ear— 

He laid hie band upon his heart, 
And only answered, Here!” ~ 


The Presbyterian. 
FAIRMOUNT CHURCH. 

Mr, Editor,—With your permission the Trus- 

tees of Fairmount Church would lay before the 


friends of religion and morality the situation of 
the church in this very interesting portion of the 


| glittering appearance of the boats; the harsh notes 


of the united songs of 
the splendid equi of royalty, and the velocity 
with which they oasend over the surface of the 
water, appeared more like the visions of fancy 
than of reality. ‘This festival continues three days 


Redeemer’s kingdom. Through the kind provi- 
dence of God we have succeeded, after two years of 


by fifty, three stories high, and erect a pulpit and 
finish pews therein sufficient, at a moderate rent, 


materials about four thousand dollars. 
to those persons who hold claims against the pro- 


ave been indulgent toward us even beyond our 
most sanguine expectations; but they are now be- 
coming urgent, and some of them, we doubt not, 
from necessity. T'o enable us therefore to satisfy 
their demands is our object in presenting our- 
selves before the public as we now do, and 
hope and pray to the God of all grace that this ef- 
fort, which we think is the only one left us, will 
not be in vain. We have thought of a plan, and 
mentioned it to several intelligent and highly res- 
pectable gentlemen, who think favourably of it, 
four of whom have consented to be of the number 
that will aid in carrying it into effect. The plan 
is this—to endeavour to get twelve persons, each 
of whom will subscribe three hundred dollars for 
three or five years on interest, payable semi-annu- 
ally, and secured by a joint mortgage on the 
church property (the value of which is at least 
tern thousand dollars.) The title is indisputable 
and the security beyond risk. The lot on which 
the church edifice is built is sixty feet by one 
hundred and twenty, and has thereon a building 
forty feet by about twenty-four, two stories high, 
in addition to the church building, it is clear of 
ground rent, the Jot having been given as a dona- 
tion by Henry Nixon, and Henry J. Wil- 
liams, Esqrs. and others, and in its location could 
not be more eligibly situated. Professed friends 
of Him who is heed over all things to his church, 
those of you to whom he has given the means of 
doing good, and has in mercy given you hearts to 
feel for the salvation of souls, to you we would 
appeal, and ask you to survey the importance of 
the neighbourhood in which this church is planted ; 
surely in no place that we have seen, is a church 
more needed. We think a walk on a Sabbath 
afternoon would satisfy your minds on this sub- 
ject, that a more important place for religious ef- 
forts is scarcely to be found in the United States. 
And now dear hiends shall we, after all the efforts 
that have been made to erect a suitable house for 
the worship of God, be under the necessity of be- 
holding our building pass into the hands of those, 
perhaps, who care but little for Sabbath, or sanc- 
tuary privileges. We hope not, we think there are 
at least eight more who will be glad to be instru- 
mental in doing good to this branch of Zion in 
this way; whatever is done, will need to be 
done quickly; or it may be too late. We could 
say much of the good that has already resulted 
from religious efforts in the neighbourhood, but 
think it unnecessary; suffice it to say, that, there 
is less immorality at present in the neighbourhood 
of the church, with all the astonishing increase 
of population that has within a few years taken 
place, than when there was not one soul to every 
twelve that are now living within its vicinity. 
This we ascribe to His Grace, who is God over all 
blessed for ever. 

The Pastors of the different churches will con- 
fer a favour by presenting this subject to their 
respective congregations and receive the names 
of those persons who may feel disposed to aid in 
this important matter, and send them to Isaac 
Macauly, President of the Board, or to William 
Linn, Secretary. 

The reader will perceive that it is a loan only 
that is asked for. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 
Linn, Secretary. 


BURMAH. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, dated 
: Ava, Oct. 28, 1833. 


I have told you enough about my feelings, and 
will try to select a few things that will be more 
interesting to you. I have a house very near the 
centre of the city, and in all respects am exceed- 
ingly well situated. ‘The heat of Ava is a little 
trying to one who has lived in 75° north latitude, 
yet my health and strength continues good. I 
am acquainted with most of the officers of govern- 
ment, and with some of the princes. I call on 
them occasionally, and am always treated cour- 
teously. Although many of the great speak fa- 
vourably of the Christian religion, yet I have 
learned to place Jittle confidence in fair words; 
there are no people on earth perhaps, unless it is 
the French, who are so much addicted to flattery 
as the Burmans. Besides they are fond of dis- 
puting, and seldom fail to commend your logic if 
itis in point. Every Burman will reason well, 
considering the ground he has to maintain; even 
boys of twelve and fourteen years of age are ini- 
tiated into all the mysteries of Boodhism, and I 
have often been surprised to see with how much 
accuracy they will detail all the prominent features 
of their religion. From their earliest infancy they 
are taught to venerate the image and worship of 
Guadama, and atthe same time their minds are im- 
bued with the doctrines and precepts which he 
taught. I often hear mothers till 12 o’clock at 
night repeating over passages of the life of Gua- 
dama to their children. Every eighth day is a 
worship day, and then all Ava is in motion, 
thronging the pagodas, temples and zayats. I 
never fail on those days to get an unusual number 
of visitors. ‘The Burmans are very fond of festi- 
vals. They are not perhaps behind the Papists 
in these stupid exhibitions. All the energies of 
the people are expended in useless show, and yet 
they never seem to be tired of it. Every Burman 
has as many slaves as he can support, and when- 
ever he goes out they are at his heels. Females 
also have their attendants. I have had persons 
call to beg, while they have had five and seven 
slaves to wait on them. 

Parents often sel] their children for ten ticals, 
(or about five dollars,) though I do not think it is 
owing to a want of parental feeling, but arises 
from inability to support them; and yet it does not 
cost one dollar a month to feed and clothe a Bur- 
man child. Burmans have no encouragement to 
be industrious, for if one is known to have money, 
or any thing that can be converted into money, he 
is haneneatl and plundered by officers of govern- 
ment to the last garment he wears. Hence the 


the last degree. For three months past the whole 
country has been in a starving condition, having 
nothing to eat but roots which they dig up in the 
jungle. Thousands are perishing for want of 
sustenance. This creates no alarm among the 
people; it is an evil that occurs every year, just 
because they are sure of being plundered by go- 
vernment men, if they grow enough grain for the 
year’s consumption. These are some of the bles- 
sings which every country must taste in a greater 
or less degree who are favoured with aroyal fami- 
ly and nobility. ‘They are like swarms of hungry 
flies that drink up the very life’s blood of the com- 
munity. 

Among the great festivals that have taken 
place since I have lived in Ava, that one in which 
royalty made the greatest display, might per- 
haps be called the festival of the golden boats. 
The king, queen, heir apparent, all the princes, 
princesses, and all the grades of nobility, were 
out on the water in gold boats, or more probably 
in boats covered with gold leaf. The king and 
queen were unadorned, all the others were in their 
court dresses, which make them look more like 
monkeys than mien. I should judge there were 
four hundred boats in the procession, and each 
boat was rowed by fifty or sixty men, whose dex- 


| terity equalled any thing of the kiod I ever saw. 


The boats were richly aderned according to Bur- 
man taste,.and the whole taken together had an 


imposing appearance. The great number and 


$ 


unceasing efforts, to raise a building seventy feet | yp as I have been, where all the gandy trappings 


and insipid titles of nobility, are 


+b they b le depres- 
to produce twelve hundred dollars per annum; orrence, because they bespeak a people dep 


but we are still indebted for workmanship and | 
In justice here; the mildest form is decapitation. 


rty we are constrained here to state that they | the 


we. 


great mass of the poor are poor and wretched to; 


and takes place once every year. Something of 
a similar kind takes place every few ng and 
you may judge how they appear to me, brought 


eld in just a 


sed and wretched. 
Capital punishment is of frequent agg 
e 
prisons are crowded with miserable wretches; 
y are not fed by government, but are Jet out at 
| evening, loaded with chains, to go about the city 
and beg. Those who have not friends to feed 
them starve to death. The number of jailors is 
immense; they are literally formentors. They 
have no feelings of humanity, and are condemned 
;to this situation because they deserve death. 
| There is perhaps no place to be conceived more 
' odious than a Burman prison, unless it be the dun- 
geons into which the Papists immerse the victims 
of their vengeance. A little distance further from 
the city is a village where all lepers and deformed 
ersons live. Near this is a village where all 
eggars live, and just at hand ia another village 
where those who make coffins and burn the dead 
are obliged to live. All these classes are outcasts 
from society, from generation to generation. Some 
other time I will give you a little idea of the city, 
the palace, and some of the more splendid monas- 
teries and temples. I now send you a plan of the 
city of Ava; it is rough, but you may rely upon 
its being correct. By the scale which is marked, 
you will know definitely the dimensions of the 
city, the breadth of the river, and some of the 
principal places in and near the town. Pardon 
this hasty line, for I write in the midst of the most 
pressing labours. * * * *—W. Y. Bap. Reg. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
THURSDAY, Jury 17, 1834. | 


MIsREPRESENTATION.—The following disingen- 
uous note appears in the Catholic Herald of last 


week, upon the authority we presume, of Mr. 
Hughes. 


(COMMUNICATED. ) 

The end of the gentleman who some two years 
ago challenged * Priests and Bishops to the field 
of discussion,” is, that he has taken refuge behind 
the present Editor of the ‘ Presbyterian.’ In a 
kind of a letter addressed by this gentleman to the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes, on the 4th instant, he states, 
that the ** Controversy could not be renewed ina 
spirit which would be acceptable and proFiTaBLe 
to the readers of the Presbyterian.”” We hope 
that this issue of the Controversy, will teach the 
parsonhood to be a little more modest in future, 
and to think twice, before they invite * Priests 
and Bishops into the field of” religious ‘* discus- 
sion. 


As Mr. Hughes has given a garbled extract 
from our rep!y to his request, we will insert the 
correspondence hetween him and the Editor of 
the Presbyterian entire; which will, to the candid 
reader, fully display the spirit of this gentleman, 
and disprove his assertion, that Mr. Breckinridge 
had by any concurrence in our decision, taken 
refuge behind the Editor of the Presbyterian. 
One thing at least will be made evident, that 
Mr. Hughes, still retains the art of vaunting and 
making bold assertions. If we judged that the 
renewal of the controversy in our columns would 
not prove acceptable and profitable to our readers, 
it was from the recollection of the reckless and 
indecent manner in which Mr. Hughes had fre- 
quently styled his opponent a falsifier. 


July 3, 1834. 
To the Editor of The Presbyterian. 

Sir,—I enclose a copy of my letter ad- 
dressed to you for publication in the Presbyte- 
rian, but which was not inserted in consequence, 
it was said, of your being absent from the city. 

The relation in which I have stood towards your 
paper—the misrepresentation of facts by Mr. 
Breckinridge, in his Jate reference to the Contro- 
versy—the proposal to publish, in the Catholic 
Herald, that reference—the fact that I write with 
my own signature, and on my own responsibility, 
all show that according to right and justice, there 
can be no reason for excluding my letter from the 
Presbyterian. 

The public must be informed of the fact—that 
the knight who challenged * Priests and Bishops” 
to the polemical] tournament, bas fled, and shrinks 
from the charge ef his opponent. But as I wish 
to be just, I give him and you information of my 
intention. If there is any other reason to warrant 
the present course adopted by the Editor of the 
Presbyterian, except the desire to keep the per- 
sons of that denomination in ignorance, I desire 
to know what it is. 

‘Do not suppose that in these remarks I mean to 
charge any thing, except what isin immediate 
connexion with the course that seems to have 
been adopted in reference to the publication of my 
letter. 1 now beg to be informed distinctly 
whether it will be published or not. 

Yours, &c. Jno. Hucues. 


Philadelphia, July 4th, 1834. 

Rev, John Hughes,—The editor of The Presby- 
terian acknowledges the receipt of the Rev. Mr. 
Hoghes’ note, requesting the publication in that 
paper of a letter written by him in reply to an ar- 
ticle from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Breckinridge; 
and takes the opportunity of replying, that the pub- 
lication of said letter does not meet his views : 

1. Because, by the peremptory claim of Mr. 
Hughes to insert a supernumerary letter in the 
previous controversy, during the absence of Mr. 
Breckinridge, and his refusal to publish Mr. 
M‘Calla’s answer, a disposition was manifested 
in closing the controversy, which forbids the idea 
that it could be renewed in a spirit which would 
be acceptable and profitable to the readers of The 
Presbyterian, 

2. Because it was found impossible in the late 
controversy toconfine the parties within reasonable 
limits, and our columns were occupied in a way 
to prevent that variety of religious intelligence 
which our subscribers demand. The editor of 
The Presbyterian without any consultation with 
Mr. Breckinridge, offers these as his reasons for 
refusing a compliance with Mr. Hughes’ request, 
at the same time denying the right of Mr. Hughes 
to demand the reasons of this editorial decision. 

The editor further denies the “right and jus- 
tice’? of Mr Hughes’ claim to occupy the columns 
of the Presbyterian; and the tone of the third pa- 
ragraph in his note affords strong reason for re- 
sisting his claim. 


Act anp Testimony.—The sessions of Derry 
and Paxton congregations, of the First and 
Fifth churches in Cincinnati, of the First Pres- 
byterian church of the Northern Liberties, Pitts- 
burgh, of the congregation of New Market, 
within the bounds of the Presbytery of Chilli- 
cothe, of Silver Spring, of Eight Tracts, Alle- 
gany Presbytery, have severally adopted the Act 
and Testimony. We say to other orthodox ses- 
sions go and do likewise. | 


INsTALLATION.—On the 25th ult. the Rev. 
Ricuarp Wynkoop was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Hagerstown, Washing- 
ton county, Md. Rey. James Buchanan preach- 
ed the sermon, Rev. John M‘Knight delivered the 
frersans and Rev. Mr. Newell offered the con- 
clading prayer. 


~ 


-} vidual. 


variety of other matter to furnish room for the 
accounts of several disgraceful riots which have 
occurred in New York, and which mast be repro- 
bated by every good citizen, whatever may have 
been the provocation. Mob-law is an unsafe law, 
and those who are disposed to practise it, should 
be made to feel that there is a law for the punish- 
ment of violence and outrage. These riots have 
been occasioned by the indiscreet zeal of the 
abolitionists, who have unhappily pursued a 
course which not only threatens the friendly re- 
lations subsisting between the Northern and 
Southern States, and brings into jeopardy the 
lives of slave holders, but which is creating @ 
strong sensation in the public mind, unfriendly to 
the free coloured population. Their zeal outstrips 
their knowledge, and will inevitably increase the 
evils, which it proposes to obviate. We are friend- 
ly to emancipation, but we have no sympathy 
for the high-toned and impracticable measures 
of the abolitionists. We apprize our readers 
that the friends of colonization have had no agen- 
cy in the disorders lately enacted in New York ; 
they unqualifiedly condemn any proceedings not 
sanctioned by the laws of the land; and they 
are willing, that the extreme measures of the 
abolitionists, should work their own cure, without 
running the risk of making them popular by 
persecution. We foresee that these riots will 
be identified with colonization, that the latter 
may be prejudiced in public opinion, but the 
charge, from what quarter soever it may come, 
will be ungenerous and gratuitous. 


AN EXPLANATION FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.— 

It is mentioned in the Albany Telegraph, that the 

Presbytery of Oswego “* have contemplated with 

satisfaction, the expression given by the last As- 

sembly, of unabated attachment to the standards of 
thechurch, and their determination to guard against 

any departures from them.”’ The resolution of the 

General Assembly which has called forth the con- 

gratulations of the Oswego Presbytery, if regarded 

in its intention and under the circumstances of its 
adoption, should be met with regret, instead of ap- 

plause. A resolution was presented to the As- 
sembly condemning specific errors in doctrine 
known to exist to an alarming extent in the 
church; this was encountered in the spirit of 
fierce opposition, when one of the moderate party 
proposed the above as a substitute, which was 
eagerly voted by the New School, under the full 
impression, thatin its vague generalities, it meant 
nothing, and that all had the right of interpret- 
ing the Confession of Faith to suit their own pur- 
poses. The attachment therefore which it ex- 
presses for the standards of our church, is only 
such a one, as is consistent with the free right of 
interpreting them as they please. Certain men 
of late profess great regard for our standards, 
because they have found them so exceeding- 
ly plastic, that they may be moulded to any 
conceivable form of doctrine. Let not the church 
be deceived by this evasion—the acts of the As- 
sembly are the best commentary upon their reso- 
lution. 


Lutner AND PrepestTinaTion.—We have been 
furnished by a friend from a distance, with a 
copy of the ** Minutes of the Sixteenth Session of 
the Synod and Ministerium of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the State of Ohio.” Jn the 
transactions of the Synod there is nothing which 
we deem worthy of special notice, except a pro- 
position from Pastor Sehweizerbarth, ‘‘that the ser- 
mon of Dr. Martin Luther on Matthew xx. 1-16, 
containing a refutation of the erroneous explana- 
tion of the passage, ‘ Many are called, but few 
chosen,’ be annexed to the Minutes of this Ses- 
sion.”? The object of the Pastor in this resolu- 
tion, as it will be seen, was to furnish himself with 
an opportunity of fiercely assailing the doctrine 
of predestination. Luther’s sermon is found in 
the appendix, and Mr. Schweizerbarth has ap- 
pended to it the following decent and veritable 
note. 


“John Calvin, (his real name is Jean Chau- 
vin,) made absolute predestination an article of 
faith about the year 1560. It was the opinion of 
this man, that the everlasting condition of man- 
kind in a future world was determined from all eter- 
nity by an absolute, arbitrary and unconditional 
decree, whereby God allotted to some very few 
everlasting happiness, and to others endless 
misery, without any previous regard to the moral 
characters of either; or, that this absolute deter- 
mination of his will and good pleasure was the 
only source of happiness or misery to every indi- 
This, his own private opinion, he made 
the groundwork of the enlarged edition of his 
‘* Institutes of the Christian Religion,” to which 
he put the finishing hand in 1559, and which was 
published twenty-three years after the impression 


of the first edition, in which, mirabdile dictu’ no 


vestige of it is to be found. This opinion was, 
in a very short time, propagated through all the 
Reformed churches by the writings of Calvin, 
and by the ministry of his disciples, and in some 
places was inserted in the national creeds and 
confessions, and thus made a public article of 
faith! Great tumults, however, were occasioned 
even in Switzerland by this opinion that Calvin 
had propagated in relation to the Divine decrees, 
because the most ancient Helvetic Doctors were 
far from adopting it, but did not hesitate in de- 
claring after the example of Zwingli, that the 
kingdom of heaven was open to all. Even in 
Switzerland, the very cradle of Calvinism, the 
divines considered it a new doctrine. And well 
they might, for during the first three hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, which are ad- 
mitted by all competent judges as the purest evi- 
dences relative to the doctrine, worship, and go- 
vernment of the Christian Church, not one, not 
even one of the Fathers or writers on Christian 
doctrine believed or taught absolute predestina- 
tion. Augustin, who lived in the fourth, and 
Godschalk in the ninth century, are the first pro- 
agators of this terrible and soul-destroying error. 
Mahomet also taught it in his Koran, and there it 
is in Its proper place. But never, for fifteen hun- 
dred years after Christ, was the doctrine of abso- 
lute og cara: a part of Christian Theology, 
till the Frenchman, Jean Chauvin, made it such. 

‘It was this doctrine of unconditional election 
and reprobation which caused, at the time of the 
Reformation, the separation of the great body of 
Protestants into two parts; one of which adopted 
the name, the Reformed or Calvinistic, and the 
other, that of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Calvin was the cause of this division. Hine ille 
lacrymz!—Calvinistic writers“in former, and 
Buck, Toplady, and Maclean (in his notes to 
Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist.) in modern times, have 
maintained, repeatedly, the slanderous false- 
hood, that Dr. Luther had also believed this 
(new) doctrine. The Augsburg Confession, to 
which, according to Dr. Mosheim, Luther sup- 
plied the matter, but which received its form 
from Melanchthon, and in which the doctrine of 
unconditional election and reprobation is not 
even mentioned, and the Sermon of Luther 


given above, in which he calls such opinions de- 
vilish ies, prove sufficiently that such as- 


Riors in New Yorx.—We have omitted a/ 


sertions are not founded in truth. We ask every 
impartial reader, would Luther, if he had con- 
sidered unconditional election as a ductrine of the 
Bible, and believed it as such, have left it un- 
touched in the Augsburg Confession; would not 
one of its twenty-eight Articles treat on election? 
What does his silence prove? If he had viewed 
absolute predestination as a part of divine revela- 
tion, would he have called it a devilish blas- 


phemy? The same views has the Lutheran 


Church to this day. But many of those who be- 
long to that Church, whose founder Calvin was, 
have, in the proper sense of the word, ceased to 
be Calvinists, and are Lutherans in principles. 
Witness the great division that has taken place 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, held in Philadelphia, in the year 183). 
The proper, grand division, then, is into Luther- 
ans and Calvinists. 


of dividing into Calvinists and Arminians. But 
the Arminians are a party who seceded from the 
Calvinists about 1591, and adopted sentiments on 
the subject in some degree resembling those of 
the Lutherans, more than thirty years after the 
above mentioned division between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists had taken place. And as it is an 
indisputable fact, that the Lutheran Church is the 
old mother of Protestantism, and as to numbers, 
the largest Protestant Church in the world, 
counting no less than twenty-eight miflions of 
members, is it not passing strange, that Protes- 
tant clergymen can rest satisfied to be so coarsely 
ignorant concerning so vast a body of their Chris- 
tian brethren, as to ask, was Luther a Calvinist 
or an Arminian? Do you belong to the Calvin- 
istic Lutherans, or the Arminian Lutherans? 
Can they rest satisfied to be so utterly ignorant 
of the distinctive characteristic of the oldest Pro- 
testant Church that is justly proud of bearing the 
name of the Reformer, that chosen vessel of God, 
that they know not that a Calvinistic Lutheran 
would be as great an anomaly as an Infidel 
Christian, or a Papist Protestant. There are 
Calvinistic Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists, Cal- 
vinistic Episcopalians, but there never was such 
a distinction heard of in the Lutheran Charch 
since the Reformation to the present day.” 


We have no intention of exposing all the mis- 
statements in this note, but wil] confine ourselves 
to two points. First, this volunteer champion 
against Calvinism, in his misguided zeal, has en- 
tirely misunderstood the sentiments of Luther 
as expressed in this very sermon, which he in- 
duced the Synod to republish. Luther attempts 
no refutation of the doctrine of Predestination in 
this sermon, for to this, his text has no reference, 
but merely invalidates the excuses derived by 
cavillers, from this doctrine, for their continuance 
in impenitence. We quote the very first para- 
graph of the sermon as explanatory of his design. 


‘* From the last words, * Many are called, but 
few chosen,’ inquisitive heads conceive various 
strange and ungodly notions, and reason after thia 
manner: he, whom God has chosen, will be saved 
without means; on the other hand, he, who is not 
chosen, will be damned, let him strive as he 
pleases; let him be pious and believing, it is to 
no purpose, God has foreordained that he must 
fall, and he cannot be saved. 
let things have their course. If I am destined to 
be saved, it will be accomplished without my in- 
terference ; if not, any thing that I could under- 
take or do would be all in vain. That people 
who harbour such thoughts grow careless, 
wicked, and secure, will be easily pereetved by 
any one of you. It will be recollected, that on 
Epiphany, while treating of the passage of the 
prophet Micah, we proved sufficiently, that such 
thoughts ought to be shunned and guarded against 
as the devil, that a different manner of studying 
and regarding the will of God should be adopted ; 
namely, God in his Majesty and Providence 
should be let alone, for in these He is incompre- 
hensible. 


Nor is it possible, that any should harbour such | 


opinions and not find them a stumbling-block, 
either driving him to despair, or inducing him to 
become dissolute or regardless of religion and 
divine things altogether. Whoever wishes to 
come to a true knowledge of God, and his hol 
will, must walk in the right way, then he will 
not be offended, but edified and improved. But 
the right way is our Lord Jesus Christ, as he 
himself has said, John xiv. 6,: * No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’ Therefore, whoso- 
ever wishes to know the Father rightly, and so 
come to him, let him first come to Christ, and 
learn to know him, viz., thus: Christ is the Son 
of God, and Almighty and eternal God. What 
does the Son of God do? He became man for 
our sake, put himself under the law, suffers him- 
self to be crucified, and dies on the cross, to 
atone for our sins, and rises again from the dead, 
that by his resurrection he might conquer death, 
and obtain for us admission to eterna! glory, and 
sitteth at the right hand of the Father, to inter- 
cede for us, and give his Holy Sprrit by which to 
direct and guide us, and to secure his believers 
against all the wiles and temptations of the 
Devil. This is to know Christ truly. And when- 
ever this knowledge has taken firm hold in the 
heart, then it is time enough to let your mind 
soar to make an estimate of the disposition v4 
towards man; then if you reflect that the Son of 
God accomplished these things for the salvation 
of man, in accordance with the will and com- 
mand of the Father, surely you will be con- 
strained to exclaim: For as much as God has 
given up his only begotten Son, and for our sake 
did not spare him, there is good reason to believe 
that God intends us no harm, that it is not his will 
that any of us should be lost, because he devises 
and makes use of the highest and most suitable 
means, in order to lead us to life and salvation.” 


Here it will be perceived, he does not say that 
the doctrine of decrees, ‘is to be guarded against 
as the Devil,”’ but such thoughts, as make the de- 
crees a pretext why men should not exert them- 
selves to obtain salvation. Yes, the language of 
Luther so far from gratifying Pastor Schweizer- 
barth’s hostile feelings against Predestination, is 
the heaviest condemnation of his cavilling spirit. 
The whole scope of the sermon shows that the 
writer wishes to impress upon cavilling sinners a 
sense of their personal obligation, and although 
some expressions may appear objectionable, there 
is nothing inconsistent with the doctrine of Pre- 
destination. It argues but little for the intelli- 
gence of this gentleman, and that of his associ- 
ates in Synod, that they should have committed 
so egregious a blunder; and we would advise 
them for the future not to quote Luther until they 
are sure they understand him. 

But second, not only has’ Luther been misinter- 
preted in this particular sermon, but his high au- 


thority has been abused by representing him as 


an antagonist of Calvin on this point. We will 
show his real sentiments as they are quoted by 
Jerom Zanchius and translated by Toplady. 

In his treatise De servo arbitrio, in showing the 
sense in which he used the word necessity, he 
says, ‘*I donot mean that the will suffers any 


forcible constraint or co-action, but the infallible 


accomplishment of those things which the immu- 
table God decreed and foreknew concerning us.” 
Again, he says “‘ God’s decree of predestination 
is firm and certain, and the necessity resulting 
from it, is, in like manner, immovable and cannot 
but take place.” 
Again : ** Now, since this steadfast and inevita- 


ble purpose of God cannot be reversed nor disan- 


nulled by any creature whatever, we (the elect) 


On the subject of predesti-._ 
nation, the British and Americans are in the habit" 
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preached, he says: 


compeeennees, of their so doing to the wisdom and 


_ assertions of Christ and his apostles, are the very 


- Spirit of God: And those of mankind, who are 


i 


t 


of faith is the evidence. 


THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


have @ most assured hope, that we shall finally 
triamph over sin, how violently soever it may. 
‘at present'rage in our mortal bodies.” 
In his reply to Erasmus, who thouglit the doc- 
trine of predestination should not be publicly 


If then it was the Divine pleasure to make 
known these things in his word; and to bid his 
messengers publieh theni abroad, and Jeave the 


providence of him, in whose name they speak, 

and whose message they declare; who arf thuu, O 

Erasmus, that thou shouldest against God, and 

say to the Almighty, what doest thou? St Paul 

of God, declares pce 


*“ Whom will he hardeneth again, 
** God willing to show his wrath,” &c. And 
the apostle did not write this, to have it stifled 


among a few persons, and buried in a corner ; 
but wrote it to the Christians at Rome: Which 
was, in effect bringing the doctrine upon the stage 
of the whole world ; stamping an untversal impri- 
mater upon it; and publishing it to believers at 
jarge, throughout the earth. hat can sound 
harsher, in the uncircumcised ears of carnal men 
than those words of Christ, ‘many are called, 
but few are chosen:”’ and elsewhere, “I know 
whom Ihavechosen.” * Now, those and similar 


which you, O Erasmus, brand as use- 
ess and hurtful. You object. ‘ if these things 
@re 30, who will endeavour toa his life?” -I 
answer; without the Holy Ghost, no man can 
amend his life to purpose. Reformation is but 
varnished hypocrisy, unless it proceed from grace. 
The elect and truly pious are amended by the 


not amended by him, will perish. You ask, more- 


over, who will dare to believe himself a favorite of | 


heaven? Lanswer, it is not in man’s power to 
believe himself such, upon just grounds, till he 
is enabled from above. But the elect shall be 
enabled: They shall believe themselves to be 
what indeed they are. As for the rest, who are 
not endued with faith, shall perish; raging and 
blaspheming as you do now. But, say you, these 
doctrines open a door to ungodliness. 1 answer, 
whatever door they may open to the impious and 
profane ; yet, they open a door of righteousness to 
the elect and holy, and show them the way to 
heaven, and the path of access to God. Yet you 
would have us abstain from the mention of these 
grand doctrines, and leave the people in the dark, 
as to their election of God. The consequence of 
which would be, that every man would bolster 
himself up with the delusive hope of a share in 
that salvation, which is supposed to lie open to 
el] ; and thas, genuine humility, and the practical 
fear of God would be kicked out of doors. This 
‘would be a pretty way indeed, of stopping up the 
gap. Erasmus complains of! Instead of closing 
up the door of licentiousness, as it is falsely pre- 
tended, it would be, in fact, opening a gulph into 
the nethermost hell. Still you urge, where is 
either the necessity or utility of preaching predestina- 
tion? God himself teaches it, and commands us 
to teach it: And that is answer enough. We are 
aot to arraign the Deity, and bring the motives of 
his will to the test of human scrutiny ; but simp! 

#0 revere both him and it. He, who alone is all- 
wise and all-just, can in reality (however things 
appear to us) do wrong to no man; neither can he 
do any thing unwisely or rashly. And this con- 
sideration will suffice, to silence all the objections 
of truly religious persons. However, let us for 
argument’s sake, goa step farther. I will venture 
to assign, over and above, two very important 
reasons, why these doctrines should be publicly 
taught: 1. For the humiliation of our pride, and 
the manifestation of divine race. God hath as- 
suredly promised his favour to the truly humble. 
By truly humble, I mean these who are endued 
with repentance, and despair of saving themselves. 
For a man can never be said to be really penitent 
and humble, till he is made to know that his sal- 
vation is not suspended in any measure, whatever, 
on his own strength, machinations, free will, or 
works; but entirely depends on the free pleasure, 


Church is the charch of ‘our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


«* The saint acted with the Concubinarians, al- 
most in the same manner, as our Saviour dealt 
with the publicans and harlots. Far from treat- 
ing them severely, the deeper they were plunged 
‘in that darling vice, the more tenderly he seemed 
to use them. On all occasions he declared him- 
self their friend; he made them frequent visits, 
without fear of being upbraided with so infamous a 
conversation. He invited himself sometimes to eat 
with them; and-then assuming an air of gaiety he 
desired the master to bring down the children to 
bear him company. When he had a little com- 
mended their prettiness, he asked to see their mo- 
ther, and showed her the same countenance, asif he 
had taken her for an honest woman. If she were 


| beautiful or well shaped, he praised her, and said 


she looked like a Portuguese: after which, in pri- 
vate conversation, you have, said he to the mas- 
ter, a fair slave, who well deserves to be your 
wife. But if she were a swarthy ugly Indian, 
good God! he cry’d out, what a monster do you 
keep: within your doors! and how are you able to 
endure the sightof her? Such words, spoken in 
all appearance, without design, had commonly 
their full effect: the keeper married her whom 
the saint had commended, and turned off the 
others.” 

‘As the sin of impurity was the reigning vice, 
in India, amongst the Portuguese, he applied him- 
self in a particular manner, to withdraw them 
from their voluptuous living. The first rule of 
his proceeding, was, to insinuate himself into 
the favour, not only of the concubinarians, but of 
their mistresses ; and he compassed this, by the 
mildness of his aspect, by the obligingness of his 
words, and sometimes by good offices.”.—Bohours’ 
Life of St. Francis Xavier, pp. 49, 342. 


Will our Protestant readers believe that such 
things are related as evidences of superior sancti- 
ty, and that the man of whom they are related is 
worshipped as a saint? QO! that our adversaries 
would publish the book which contains these, and 
many other facts equally striking, and illustra- 
tive of that corrupt system of religion, which, ina 
sense very far from that of the Apostle Paul, be- 
comes ‘all thinge to all men.” If we knew a 
friend who was in danger of falling into the snare 
of Popery, we would put into his hands ** Bohours’ 
Life of St. Francis Xavier,” and if that failed to 
operate as an antidote, we would give him up as 
hopeless. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Book for Parents. The genius and design of 
the domestic constitution with ita untransferable 
obligations and peculiar advantages. By Chris- 
topher Anderson. From the Edinburg Edition. 
Boston: Perkins, Marvin, & Co. Philadelphia: 
Henry Perkins, 1834. 12mo. pp. 418. 

Social virtue and happiness, and national 
glory and perpetuity are alike dependent upon a 
just understanding of the domestic constitution, 
and a faithful discharge of its obligations. The 
evils which originate in the family are quickly 
and fatally diffused through the community; and 
on the other hand, public virtue may always be 
traced to the attentive observance of domestic 
relations and duties. The truth of this will not 
be denied, and yet how few comparatively, are 
duly impressed with the rules which should 
govern them in the domestic constitution. Igno- 
rance in some, and indisposition faithfully to 
practise what is known, in others, are the 
great causes of the evil, which, nurtured in the 
family, soon infects the community. To those 
who would be instructed and persuaded to the 
performance of a very important class of duties, 


purpose, determination, and efficiency of another ; 
even of God alone. Whilst a man is persuaded, 
that he has it in his power to contribute any thing, 
be it ever so little, to his own salvation, he re- 
‘mains in carnal confidence. He is not a self-des- 
pairer, and therefore he is not duly humbled be- 
fore God; so far from it, that he hopes some fa- 
vourable junctare or opportunity will offer, when 
he may be able to lend a helping hand to the bu- 
siness of his salvation. On the contrary, whoever 
is truly convinced that the whole work depends 
singly and absolutely on the will of God, who 
alone is the author and finisher of salvation, such 
a person despairs ofall self-assistance. He renoun- 
ces his own will, and his own strength: he waits 
and prays for the operation of God, nor waits and 
prays in vain. For the elect’s sake, therefore, 
these doctrines are to be preached: that the cho- 
sen of God, being humbled by the knowledge of 
his truths; self-emptied, and sunk as it were into 
nothing in his presence; may be saved in Christ, 
with eternal glory, This, then, is one induce- 
ment to the soiention of the doctrine; that the 
penitent may be made acquainted with the |p 
mise of grace, plead it in prayer to God, and re- 
ceive it as theirown. 2. The nature of the Chris- 
tian faith requires it. Faith has to do with things 
‘mot seen. And this is one of the highest degrees 
of faith, steadfastly to believe that God is infinite- 
ly merciful, though he saves (comparatively) but 
ew, and condemns so many; and that he is strictly 
just, though of his own will, he makes such num- 
bers uf mankind necessarily liable to damnation. 
Now, these are some of the unseen things, where- 
Whereas, was it in my 
wer to comprehend them, or clearly to inake out 
Lot God is both inviolably just, and infinitely 
merciful, notwithstanding the display of wrath 
and seeming inequality of his dispensations res- 
pecting the reprobate; faith would have little or 
nothing todo. But now, since these matters can- 
not be adequately comprehended by us, in the 
present state of imperfection, there is room for 
the exercise of faith. ‘The truths, therefore, res- 
ting predestination in all its branches, should 
-be taught and published; they, no less than the 
other mysteries of the Christian doctrine, being 
proper objects of faith on the part of God’s 


people.” 


The above quotation presents a good commen- 
tary on the Sermon of Luther, to which Mr. 
Schweizerbarth has appended his offensive and 
gratuitous attack upon Calvinism. 

Once more:. Melanchthon, the friend and coadju- 
tor of Luther, wrote a treatise in proof of Predes- 
tination, in which he has this remarkable sentence, 
« You will not learn either the fear of God or affi- 
ance in him from a surer source, than from getting 
your minds deeply tinctured and seasoned with this 
doctrine of predestination.”” Now of this very 
treatise Luther said, “Ir was worTHY OF EVER- 
LASTING DURATION and to be received into the 
ecclesiastical canon.”’ 


So much for Luther’s Anti-calvinism. We 


have more at the service of Pastor Schweizer- 


barth, if he should need it in the publication of 


the minutes of the next “Synod and Ministe- 


rium.”’ 


Ex uno pisce omnes.—lIt is with feelings of 
shame for the dishonour done to the very name of 
Christianity, that we exhibit the following trait 
in the character of a perfect Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary, for whom his biographer claims the attri- 
butes of a “holy man,” a “new apostle,” a 


et gecond St. Paul and whose life and actions 
ne holds up to view as affording ‘full satisfac- 


tion that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romen 


we would cordially recommend this work. The 
author enters into his subject con amore, and dis- 
cusses it thoroughly and with ability. The 
principal statements are happily illustrated by 
historical incidents and biographical sketches, 
which both relieve the attention and enforce the 
doctrine. To offer a syllabus of the subjects 
treated would convey no adequate idea of the 
merits of the work; but qe shall on some future 
occasion, extract some ta 

marked, and which may prove interesting to our 
readers, and probably induce them to secure the 
book itself. 7 


A Manual on the Christian Sabbath, embracing 
a consideration of its perpetual obligation, change 
of day, utility, and duties. By John Holmes 
Agnew, Professor of Languages, Washington 
College, Pa. With an Introductory Essay by 
Dr. Miller of Princeton. Philadelphia: Key & 
Biddle, 1834. 12mo pp. 198. 

Mr. Agnew has performed a valuable service 
for the public in producing a work on an impor- 
tant subject, better adapted to purposes of utility, 
than any other on the subject, to which we can 
refer. We hope it may be extensively. circulated, 
especially at this time, when the obligation of 
the Sabbath is so little felt, and the desecration 
of the Lord’s day has become so pre-eminently a 
national sin. The Introductory Essay by Dr. 
Miller, which occupies forty-nine pages, is a va- 
luable appendage and contains many excellent 
and seasonable thoughts. 


The Young Man’s Sunday Book. Philadelphia: 
Key & Biddle, 1834. 18mo. pp. 394. 

The Young Man’s Sunday Book is a compila- 
tion from various authors, and contains a vast 
fund of excellent matter. And yet we cannot 
extend to it an unqualified recommendation. We 
object not so much to any thing which it con- 
tains, but complain that it does not contain all 
which should be found in a religious guide to the 
young. In the statement of important Christian 
duties it is too vague and general, and especially 
deficient in recognizing the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in aiding and sanctifying our efforts in 
duty. A religious manual should also more 
prominently present the Saviour in his distinc- 
tive character and glorious work of atonement. 
We are fearful that the compiler in avoiding 
‘‘ sectarian prejudices” has missed some impor- 
tant evangelical views, which cannot be withheld 
without injury to the truth. 


The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, by the Rev. 
Edwin Sidney, A. M. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Whetham, Philadelphia, 1834, 12mo. pp. 
412. 

The Biography of such aman as Rowland Hill, 
of whom every body has heard, cannot fail to in- 
terest. Perhaps his name has become generally 
known in connection with facetious anecdote, for 
he was aman of great eccentricity ; but to the 
reader of this Biography, it will be associated with 
untiring and devoted zeal in the cause of Christ. 
Eccentricity is an unhappy characteristic of a 
minister of the Gospel, but if it was ever made 
to subserve the cause of Christ, it was in the 


person of Rowjand Hill. It would seem that 


es which we have |J 


many anecdotes commonly told of him, are 
unfounded, but much new information of his 
character and labours, is now presented, which 
will embalm his memory. We do not altogether 
like the execution of the work, but there is much 
in it to redeem its defects. 


The Young Lady's and Gentleman's Pocket 
Dictionary. Philadelphia; Key and Biddle, 1834. 
18mo. pp. 320. 


A neat and beautiful little volume, containing 
much in small space. The type though small, 
is clear and the book is convenient for reference. 
This epitome of Todd’s Johnson, is prepared by 
Dr. Rees, and is furnished with acopious vocabu- 
lary of Greek, Latin and Scriptural proper names, 
divided and accentuated. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


The packet ship North America at New York from Liver- 
pool, brings London dates to the Ist of June. 


ENGLAND. 

New Ministry.—One of the most important items of 
English intelligence furnished by this arrival is the change 
in the British Ministry. _ The following is the arrangemeut 
so far as ascertained with oar 

The Earl of Carlisle to.be Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Ellice, Secretary .of War, to have a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Spring Rice, Colonial Secretary, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Admirality, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. 7 


Mr. Francis Baring (son of Sir Thomas Baring,) to 
succeed Mr. Spring Rice, as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall, an Irish Catholic, succeeds Mr. 
Baring as Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

We perceive no clear accounts relative to the Bg 
Earl Grey and Lord Brougham are to hold under the 
reorganization, but infer that they are to retain the places 
they have heretofore held. At all events we do not per- 
ceive that they have resigned nor that others have been 
appointed in their room. A large number of the most re- 
apectable members of the House of Commons bad pre- 
ferred a written request to Earl Grey requesting that he 
would not resign, and expressing the highest confidence 
in him. lt was signed by very many of those who were 
opposed to his administration. ; 

he report that Lord Durham was goin 
Minister to the French Court in contradicted. : 

Lord Mulgrave, if appointed to the Post Office, is not 
to have a seat in the Cabinet. 

We learn that the change of administration has taken 

lace in consequence of a difference of opinion respect- 
ing the revenue of the Irish church, and respecting that 
question alone. There is not the slightest reason to expect 
ay 4 change whatever of the general policy of Earl Grey’s 
abinet. 

Those who had resigned their places as Ministers were 
Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond 
and Earl of Ripon. | 

The ratifications of the Tieaty between England, 
France, Spain, and Prtugal, has been received in Lon- 
don. 


to Paris as 


ROYAL SPEECH—THE CHURCH. 


The following Royal Speech, though not delivered 
from the Throne, is contained in the Standard of the 29th 
of May. lt exhibits very clearly the sentiments of the 
King in relation to the Church Establishment of England. 
The Standard says: ‘With a sense of exultation and 
gratitude which we cannot describe, but in which millions 
of our fellow-subjects will participate, we lay before our 
readers the following account of the interview between 
his Majesty and the Prelates of the United Church which 
took place yesterday. It will be seen by the Court Cir- 
cular, that the Archbishops and Bishops, preceded by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Armaugh, waited upon the 
Sovereign with a dutiful and affectionate birth-day ad- 
dress of congratulation, which was delivered in the Royal 
Closet by the Most Reverend Primate of England; for 
what follows, we pledge whatever of character for vera- 
city and caution this Seavent has earned. We believe 
that we give the very words of our beloved Monarch ; 
we are sure that we give the substance of his reply with 
the strictest fidelity. 

After a short conversation in which his Majesty said 
amongst other things, ‘“‘ I now remember you have a righ 
to require of me to be resolute in defence of that Church,” 
the King proceeded. 

“T have been, by the circumstance of my life, and by 
conviction, led to support toleration to the utmost extent 
of which it is justly capable; but toleration must not be 
suffered to go into licentiousness; it has its bounds which 
it is my duty and which I am resolved to maintain. Iam, 
from the deepest conviction, attached to the pure Protest- 
ant faith which this church, of which Iam the temporal 
head, is the human means of diffusing and preserving in 
this land. 

“I cannot forget what was the course of events that 
placed my family on the throne which I now fill. ‘These 
events were consummated in a revolution which was ren- 
dered necessary, and was effected, not, as has sometimes 
been most erroneousiy stated, merely for the sake of the 
temporal liberties of the people, but for the preservation 
of their religion. It was for the defence of the religion of 
the country that was made the settlement of the Crown, 
which has placed me in the situation that I now fill, and 
that religion, and the Church of England and Ireland 
{{reland with peculiar emphasis,] the Prelates of which 
are now before me, it is my fixed purpose, determination, 
and resolution to maintain. 

‘« The present Bishops, I am a satisfied (and am re- 
joiced to hear, from them and from all, the same of the 
clergy in general under their gorernance,) have never 
been excelled at any period of the history of our church 
by any of their predecessors in learning, piety or zeal, in 
the discharge of their high duties. If there are any of the 
inferior arrangements in the discipline of the church, 
which, however, I greatly doubt—[the expression of doubt 
was again delivered by his Majesty with great emphasis] 
—that require amendment, I have no distrust of the rea- 
diness and ability of the Prelates now before me to cor- 
rect such things: and to you I trust, they will be left to 
correct with your authority unimpaired and unshackled. 

‘“‘T trust it wil) not be supposed that I am speaking to 
you a speech which I have got by heart. No, I am de- 
claring to you my real and genuine sentiments. I have 
almost completed my 69th year, and though blessed by 
God with a very rare measure of health, not having known 
what sickness is for some years, yet I do not blind myself 
6 the plain and evident truth, that increase of years must 
tell largely upon me when sickness shall some. I cannot, 
therefore, expect that I shall be very long in this world. 
[tis under this impression that 1 tell you, that while I 
know that the law of the land considers it impossible that 
I should do wrong; that while 1 know there 1s no earthly 
powers which can call me to account—this only makes me 
more deeply sensible of the responsibility under which I 
stand to that Almighty Being, before whom we must all 
one day appear. hen that day shall come, you will 
know whether 1 am sincere in the declaration which I now 
make, of firm attachment to the church, and resolution to 
maintain it. 

“IT have spoken more strongly than usual, because of 
unhappy circumstances that have forced themselves upon 
the observation of all. ‘The threats of those who are ene- 
mies of the church, make it the more necessary for those 
who feel their duty to that church to speak out. The 
words which you hear from me are indeed spoken by my 
mouth, but they flow from my heart.” 

His Majesty was affected to tears during the delivery of 
this declaration, and concluded the interview by inviting 
the Prelates to partake of the Holy Communion with him 
at the Chapel Royal, on Tuesday, the 22d of June. 

London, May 31.—During the early part of the day 
there was a strong feeling that the Ministry under Ear! 
Grey would be broken up ; this, however, abated much 
towards the close of business hours, and on ’Change it 
was currently stated that Lords Mulgrave, Carlisle, Auck- 
land, and Mr. Ellice, would, with some minor changes, 
fill up the late temporary hiatus in the Cabinet. It is 
highly necessary that the public business of the country 
should be conducted promptly and efficiently ; we trust, 
therefore, that the public may not be disappointed in the 
conduct of this partly regenerated Cabinet. | 


IRELAND. 

Disturbances, more or less serious continue to prevail 
in various parts of this kindom, particularly in the north- 
ern countier. 

In the county of Tyrone, a hail storm lately occured, so 
powerful, that within the space of an hour the ground was 
covered with hail to the depth, in some places, of six, and 
in others of eight inches. : 


FRANCE. 

We perceive nothing of importance in relation to the 
affairs of this kingdom, if we except the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Our latest Paris dates are of the 
28th of May. 

The French Moniteur publishes the two Royal procla- 
mations for closing the session of the Chambers of Peers 
and Deputies. It also contains a royal ordonnance dis- 
solving the Chamber of Deputies, and convoking all the 
electoral Colleges for the purpose of choosing new Depu- 
ties on June 21st, with the exception of those in Corsica, 
which are to meet on July 5th. It further convokes the 
—- of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies for Au- 

st 


The Moniteur contains the official promulgation of the 


? 
? 


new law against the illegal manufacture or possession o 


with arms in their hands, or detected in forming barri- 
cades or attacking tele oy: &c. The Moniteur con- 
tradicts an assertion made by the Swiss paper, that the 
French Cabinet had called upon the cantons to expel cer- 
tain political refugees. 

The Constitutionne! calls the attention of the govern- 
ment and the public to the erection of a statue in honour 
of General Lafayette, and points out the Place de Hotel 
de Ville as a suitable spot. 


SPAIN. 
_ Madrid dates to the 21st of May had been received in 
| ollowing 


London. are extracts from the journals 
of the former eity. ; 


> ~ 


arms and ammunition, and all persons found in a riot | 


* General Rodil, commanding the Spanish troops in 
Portugal announces that he on the at Castello 
Branco. The Miguelite Captain-General of Lower Brisa 
had evacuated the town, on the 13th, with about 400 men 
of all arms, and on the 15th his rear-guard was attacked 
by Major Madurena; with 80 cavalry and smuggiers. who 
took several prisoners, with all the Saggage of the Gene- 
ral and his attendants. 

The Sentinelle 


des Pyrenees of the 24th of May, has the 


following 

The Militia are arwning themselves in every part of 
Spain with the utmost activity. Iu Catalonia there are 

000, of whom 30,000 are already armed. A foreign 
brig arrived lately at Barcelona with 6000 muskets. From 
recent information we learn that a party of Carlists formed 
the plot of clothing themselves in the same uniform as the 
. n’s troops in the garrison of Madrid, and then enter- 
ing the most populous streets, to attack all the militiamen 
that came in the way. 

_Resistance would vaturally have followed, and then a 
civil war would have been ruised between the militia and 
the troops of the live. Fortunately, however, the plot 
was discovered by the police; a great ey of uni- 
forms, arms, and ammuuition was seized, and Captain 
Cubia, of the artillery of the Queen’s Guards, with seve- 
ral others, have been arresied as accomplices in the con- 


spiracy. 
RUSSIA. 
The Russian government has published an extremely 
severe ukase against all Russian subjects residing out of 
the empire without perinission. 


_ The following are the principal enactments of this spe- 
ciinen of aristocratical legislation : 

A regular passport enables a noble to reside five years 
out of the empire; and a non-noble three years. 

If any one exceed this time, without express permission, 
bis property is to be placed witbin the hands of trustees, 
and after a suitable deduction has been made for the 
maintenance of such of his family as may have remained 
in Russia, the remainder of the income is to be applied to 
State purposes. If, on his return, he can prove that 
unforeseen and inevitable difficulties prevented his return, 
the property will be restored to him; but should he not be 
able to do so his property is to remain in the hands of trus- 
tees, till his death and then to be handed over to his legiti- 
mate heirs. 

A Russian female marrying a foreigner, and qu:tting 
Russia with her husband, if possessed ot landed property, 
is to sell the same, and one-tenth of the produce of the sale 
is to belong to the goverment. 

A Russian Nobleman lately deceased has left a legacy 
of fifty thougand rubles, to increase at compound interest 
till the year 1925, when the accumulated capital is to de 
given as a prize for the best history in Russian of the reign 
of the Emperor Alexander. The capital, it is calculated 
will then amount to nearly two millions of rubles. 

ITALY. 

Extract of a letter of the 14th instant, from Perara:— 
‘“‘A very serious affray too place two days ago in this 
city, between the Swiss and the Austrians, upon the occa- 
siou of the funeral of our bishop. The dispute commenced 
between some soldiers who escorted the provisions, and 
soon it spread to all the others, so that they came to blows, 
and several on both sides were killed and wounded. The 
number killed or seriously wounded is at least twenty. 
The Papal government has ordered the Swiss to quit 
the city, and has distributed them in other cities of the 
legations. An Austrian corps will come here to take 
their place.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘en New York Papers. 
_ RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 


Thursday, July 10.—It is with pain that we record 
the occurrence of three more riots last night in this 
city. The curtain of the first scene was drawn at the 
Chatham street Chapel. About dusk, the street was 
thronged with people, collected, some to look on, and 
others to participate in the scenes that might take 
place. But we learn that an agent of the proprietor of 
the building, learning the use that had been made of it 
by Mr. Green, the lessee, had endeavoured in the course 
of the day to procure an injunction to prevent the dese- 
cration. Not being able to procure it in sufficient 
time, it was deemed prudent to close the gates, and the 
key was deposited with the Mayor. 

About 9 o’clock, however, the crowd found means to 
effect an entrance into the Chapel. Mr. William H. 
V. Wilder was called on to preside. He addressed the 
mecting, and gave a sketch of the miseries brought on 
the slaves of St. Domingo—which he himself witness- 
ed, by the too sudden abolition of slavery in that 
Island. He then moved a resolution to adjourn until 
the next meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society. The 
resolution for adjournment was put, and unanimously 
carried, and the meeting was dispersed. 

As this had gone off too quietly for the taste of those 
who were disposed for a row, an invitation was loudly 
given to repair to the Bowery Theatre. A Mr. Farren, 
the stage manager, an Englishman, and whose benefit 
night it was, had been accused of using language dis- 
respectful to the Americans. Handbills to that effcct 
had been posted up through the city during the day. 
An immense mass surrounded the Theatre, and soon 
effected an entrance. They then took entire posses- 
sion of the house; and, notwithstanding the apologies 
and entreaties of Messrs. Hamblin and Forrest, they 
succeeded in putting an end to Metamora, without 
waiting the tragic conclusion to which he was des- 
tined by the author. By the interference of the muni- 
cipal authorities, the Theatre was at length cleared, 
and comparative order restored. 

Not as yet sated with tumult, a bell was rung and a 
cry arose of “ Away to Tappan’s.” A great number 
then proceeded to the house of Mr. Lewis Tappan, in 
Rose street, broke open the door, smashed the win- 
dows and threw the furniture into the street. The 
watchmen now made their appearance here also, 
charged the crowd, and for a time cleared the street. 
The mob retreated, provided themselves with brick- 
bats, and discharged a volley at the watchmen, who 
were thus driven from the ground. The mob now 
lighted a fire, and fed it with the beds and bedding 
taken from the house. At this time an alarm of fire 
was ordered to be sounded, which brought the engines 
to the spot, and order was finally restored at this 
place, though not till near two o’clock in the morning. 

Friday, July 11.—Our city was again the scene of 
tumultuous confusion last night. The popular fury, 
which the conduct of the fanatical abolitionists had 
inspired, was manifested most fearfully. It was gene- 
rally understood in the course of the day, that an 
attack would be made upon the dwelling house of Dr. 
Cox, in Charlton street, and that it was also contem- 
plated by a party to destroy the stores of the Tappans 
in Pearl street. Requisite preparations forgpreservin 
the peace of the city were made by the civil authori- 
ties, especially for preventing the destruction of pro- 
perty. 

Double the usual number of watchmen were put 
upon duty ; the police officers, city marshals, and other 
peace officers, were required to be in attendance at 
the Mayor's office, and the third’ regiment of horse and 
infantry, commanded by General Morton, were order- 
ed out. Soon after dusk, a large crowd collected be- 
fore Lewis Tappan’s house, in Rose street, but with 
peaceable intentions, and a like assemblage congrega- 
ted at the Bowery Theatre, but being requested by 
Justice Lownds to disperse, they instantly complied. 

In the mcantime, a very large concourse of people 
formed at the corner of Laight and Varick streets, in 
front of the Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Cox is 
pastor, and commenced an attack, by throwing bricks 
and other missiles through the windows, and breaking 
the outer doors. A of police officers and watch- 
men, headed by the Mayor, Justice Lownds, and the 
District Attorney, arrived and prevented any further 
injury to the church. 

The crowd, which had now become immense, then 
departed for Dr. Cox’s dwelling, No. 3 Charlton street. 
The attack upon this place having been anticipated by 
the Doctor and his family, they very prudently left the 
city yesterday afternoon, but before their departure 
packed upall the furniture and deposited it in an upper 
room heretofore occupied as a study. Immediately 
upon their arrival the mob quickly demolished all the 
windows, and were in the act uf entering the house, 
when the watchmen and officers, who had followed 
close at their heels, made their appearance and sup- 
pressed the riot. Up to this time there was little doubt 
but the building would be torn down or fired, but the 
watchmen now received a reinforcement-of two de- 
tachments of horse, who were stationed so as to clear the 
streets of all persons in a few minutes. A solid phalanx 
of watchmen formed across Charlton street at the cor- 


ner of Varick, rege | off all access to the scene of |}, 


disturbance, while the Washington Greys formed 
across Charlton at M‘Dougal street for the same pur- 
pose. They thus kept the multitude at bay: but while 
the authoritics were endeavouring to quell the disturb- 
ance in this part of the city, and to prevent its recur- 
rence, the neighbourhood of Laight street was thronged, 


¢| a second time. 


Grours of citizens had collected at every corner, earn- 
estly conversing upon the all absorbing topic. But one 
spirit seemed to pervade the 
had been aroused into action by a long and aggravatin 

course of reckless proccedings, contrary to the princi- 
ples of public justice. At about twelve o’clock another 
attack was made upon the church, stones and missiles 
were again thrown into the windows, to the demolition 


of the interior of the building. We are not aware of 
the exact damage which has been done. 
At the time we are writing (3 o’clock, A. M.) the 
crowd before the Laight street church is undiminished, 
and the military and officers of the peace will be obliged 


throng—a spirit which | g 


115 


— on their station in Charlton street, until day- 
t. 

A crowd which collected in front of the Chatham 
strect Chapel at about 9 o’clock in the evening, quietly 
dispersed upon learning that the rietors of that 
building had resolved that no meetings on the subject 
of slavery should be held there hereafter. 

_ In this city the public excitement against the abo- 
litionists has now arrived at an almost ineredible pitch. 
They have but themselves to blame for the conse- 
quences of their rash violation of law and decorum, 
their wrathful denunciations of their fellow citizens, and 
their earnest, but hitherto unsuccessful endeavours to 
induce the negroes to re-enact the scenes of St. Domin- | 
go and Southampton. The community have taught 
them a lesson, which it is to be hoped they will profit by 
in after days upon other occasions. 

ay July 12—At an early hoor last evening, a 
large body of military assembled at the Arsenal, by order 
of the civil authorities, prepared to move in any direction 
where their presence should be required. It was under- 
stood they had instructions to act * with energy’ adequate 
to the exigencies of the occasion. 

worst anticipations of the day have been realized. 
For five hours our city has been the prey of an infuriated 
mob, or rather mobs, who have been carrying destruction 
before them in sa direction. All the efforts of the 
watch, and of the military, as they were conducted, have 
not availed to stay the work of desolation, nor scarcely 
to retard its progress. Probably not less than one thou- 
sand troops have been on duty, including two squadrons 
of cavalry. 

Mr. Tappan’s store was attacked at half past nine last 
evening, by a number of boys and men, who fired volleys 
of stones and broke the upper windows, but did not at- 
tempt to force the doors. ‘The mob were suspicious that 
there were things behind the door to which they did not 
wish to be introduced. 

On the first appearance of the watch they scattered, 
and after standing about in squads for some time, dispers- 
ed, and before 11 o'clock had all withdrawn to other 
scenes of action. 

Between ten and eleven, a large mob assembled at 
Doctor Cox’s church in Laight street and smashed in the 
dvors and windows and deinolished the interior of the 
building. From the church they proceeded to Charlton 
street, where he resides, but a strong detachment of 
watchmen were placed in line across the east end of the 
street, and prevented all ingress to it. After remaining 
some time about Charlton street; the mob proceeded to 
Spring street and attacked the Rev. Mr. Ludlow’s church, 
the doors and windows of which they began to batter in, 
when a small party of watchmen arrived and put a mo- 
mentary stop to their proceedings, and took one or two of 
the ringleaders into custody. Their companions however 
soon liberated them. They then recommenced the work 
of destruction, and entered the church. Ina short time 
they broke up the interior of it, destroying whatever they 
could. The session house adjoining shared the same fate. 
A small party of horse now arrived, who appeared deter- 
red from acting, on account of the immense disparity of 
numbers, as the mob then amounted to several thousands 
—and gallopped off without attempting to interfere. In 
order to prevent their return, the mob erected a strong 
barrier, composed of carts and pieces of timber, across 
the street each side of the church. At eleven, a stron 
detachment of cavalry and infantry arrived on the ground, 
and the cavalry charged at full gallop against the first 
barrier, which gave way, and they passed on to the second. 
against which several of their horses fell before they got 
throu h it. They then cleared the middle of the street, 
and the infantry took possession of the church, the interior 
of which was already nearly demolished. 

A sort of compact was then a d on between them 
and the mob, by which the military were to leave the 
ground, and the mob immediately to disperse. The mili- 
tary then marched off; but the mob, instead of fulfilling 
their part of the agreement, returned to the church—rang 
the bell in token of triumph, and again began to destroy 
whatever remained undemolished. In about twenty mi- 
nutes the military again returned, and took possession of 
the church. About midnight the mob began to disperse, 
but neither willingly nor in large numbers, nor in such a 
manner as to do away the impression that they might not 
renew the attack. 

_ Whilst this mob was spending its fury upon the churches 

in — street and Spring street, another assembled at 

the rican church, opposite the Opera house. They 

y wig retired afier dashing a few stones into the win- 
ows, 

Between 11 and 12 0’clock, a detachment of the mob 

roceeded from the Spring street church to the Rev. Mr. 

udlow’s dwelling house in Thompson street, between 
Prince and Houston streets, broke in the windows and 
doors, but were prevented from going in by the arrival of a 
squadron of cavalry. Mr. Ludlow and his family were 
out of town, : 

Abaut 11 o’clock, another mob attacked St. Phillips 
African Episcopal church in Centre street. Rev. Peter 
Williams, a coloured man, pastor—an@ demolished it al- 
most entirely, including a fine organ. “The furniture they. 
touk out and burnt in the street. 

The windows in the African Baptist church in Anthony 
street were broken to atoms. 

The African school house in Orange street, which is 
also used as a Methodist meeting house, was totally de- 
molished. 

Several houses where coloured people resided, in 
Orange and Mulberry streets, between Anthony and 
Walker, and about the Five Points, were greatly injured 
or totally destroyed. The mob compollen ai occupants 
of the houses to set lights at the windows, and wherever 
coloured people were seen, or no lights were shown, the 
work of destruction commenced. In one case a coloured 
woman advanced to the window with her light, when in 
an instant some missile was seut which knocked her down 
and extinguished the light. 

Two houses in Anthony street were attacked, and the 
furniture brought out into the street and burned. Que or 
two in Leonard street shared the same fate. 

The distress occasioned to the families in this vicinity, 
both whites and blacks, by this unexpected visit, was very 
great. Although many of the inhabitants are of dissolute 
character, there are others, particularly a number of Irish 
families, whose only crime was that they were poor. 

About 9 o’clock, a detachment of the mob at the Five 
Points, commenced an assault upon a smal) wooden 
building in Orange, near Bayard street, occupied as a 
barber’s shop, by a coloured man named Marsh, the front 
and interior of which they soon demolished.. The black 
intrepidly kept possession of his premises, discharging a 
pistol three times at his assailants, the last of which un- 
fortunately took effect, and severely wounded Elisha 
Spence in the leg, as he was passing on the opposite side 
of the street on his way home. The rioters then joined 
the main body in Leonard street. A strong body of the 
watch sbortly afterwards arrived at the spot, and suc- 
ceeded, with little difficulty, in putting the rioters to flight, 
and dispersing a much more numerous body of spectators. 

A watchman, by the name of Philip Marks, was badly 
wounded in the stomach by a paving stone, in a conflict 
with the mob, near Spring street chutch. Captain Archer, 
of the 3d district watch, was considerably injured. It 
was reported that a person was killed by a watchman in 
the same engagement. Mr. Lawson, inspector of the 
first ward, was badly wounded by a biow from a watch- 
man, inflicted thorough mistake. A good many other 
persons, on both sides, ware more or less hurt. ‘The con- 
flict near Spring street church, before the arrival of the 
military, was very obstinate. 

A coloured man, connected with one of the steamboats, 
was carrying a trunk for a passenger to some part of the 
city, ignorant of what was going on, when he was attacked 
by a traction of the mob, his trunk taken from him, and he 
shamefully abused. The trunk was afterwards restored. 
Many other blacks were injured, some of them severely. 

A great number of blacks repaired to the watch house 
in the Park for protection. 

The mob was composed in part of sailors. 

The watchmen have been subjected to great fatigues 
and dangers. Many of them have been on duty all night, 
for three nights in succession. 

Half-past three o'clock, A. M.—The mob have disap- 
peared, afier fairly exhausting themselves by the work of 
destruction. All is now quiet throughout the city. 

There have been about sixty of the rioters arrested and 
committed to prison. Few or none of them can be con- 
sidered as belonging to a respectable class of society. 

The riot and destruction of property, which took place 
in Leonard street, owed its origin to causes altogether 
different from those which actuated the mobs in the other 
part of the city. It appears that on Thursday night a 
sailor was maltreated by a man of colour, who kept a 
store in that street, and in order to avenge it, a large par- 
ty of sailors collected together yesterday evening, and 
marched up to the house, which they attacked and de- 
molished i, as described above. The destruction of 
the man’s house, who had ill treated their comrade, in- 
stead of satisfying their desire of vengeance, seemed 
only to excite them to further mischief; and after destroy- 
ing it, they attacked several‘other houses in which men of 
colour resided, and treated them in~the same manner. 
The following are the names of those arrested for being 
concerned in the riot in Leonard street—they are all sai- 
lors: Peter Van Leon, Thomas Vultee, Francis Gibson, 
John Wilson, Luke Williams, Isaac Soule, James Mowry, 
Thomas Kelly. 

‘Lhe following Proclamation has just been issued by the 
Mayor, which indicates that decisive measures are about 
to be adopted. If the rioters renew their outrages this 
nets Bea they probahly will, there will probably be 


PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, this city has again been the scene of riotous 
proceedings, disgracetul to a community living under a 
government of laws; and Whereas the rights of peaceable 
citizens have been infringed, and their property destroyed! 
now, therefore, : 

I, Cornelius W. Lawrence. Mayor of the city of New 
York, do hereby require and command all good citizens 
to unite in aid of the civil authorities, to put an end to these 
isreputable occurrences. 

I oniale and request citizens to offer their services, and 
to receive authority to act as a part of the civil power. I 
call upon commanding officers of all organized military 
c , to volunteer in support of the laws. Commandaats 
will select their own of rendezvous, and report 
their numbers and ion at the Mayor’s office, by or be- 
fore 6 o’clock, P. M. this day. 

And further, I caution, in the most friendly spirit, all 
those who, to resent an offensive difference of opinion, 


must be maintained. Destruction of life must inevitably 
result from a repetition of similar acts of violence. 

The Magistrates are governed solely by a desire to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, and to protect the lives and 
properties of its inhabitants; and im their endeavours to 
effect this end, they will shrink from the exercise of no 
power placed within their control. 

I hereby caution and request all persons who have not 
reported themselves to me, and been authorized to act in 
support of the laws, to remaiu at home during the present 
excitement. 


CITIZENS OF NEW YORK. 


By your respect for the character of the city, and the 
interest you all have in the preservation of the laws; by 
your regard for the safety of your families, and friends, I 
call upon you to assist in keeping the peace. 

Given uoder my hand, oud a seal of the Mayoralty of 
the city of New York, at the City Hall, this twelfth day of 
July: im the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundrod 
and t 


hirty-four, 
CORNELIUS W. LAWRENCE. 


Monday, July 14th.—In consequence of the energetic 
measures taken by our city authorities, as well as its being 
publicly known, that orders had been given to our soldiery 
to fire on any mob, which should retuse to disperse, we 
had on Saturday night no repetition of the outrages which 
for several previous ones had disgraced our city In pur- 
suance of the recommendation contained in the Procla- 
mation, large bodies of our citizens reported themselves, 
declaring their readiness to proceed to any spot, in aid of 


bourhood of Arthur Tappan’s store, a strong body o 
volunteers from the first ward were stationed, and re- 
mained during the night. Volunteer guards were also sta- 
tioned in various other parts of the city. The troops that 
were ordered out, came at the call, and were stationed in 
those parts of the city where danger was apprehend ed. 

The Arsenal was strongly guarded, aad a large body 
was kept in the Park, ready to act upon any designated 
point. A regiment of cavalry scoured the streets all 
night, and the rioters could in any place at once have 
been foiled. In addition to the civil and military forces, 
arms were distributed in several streets, amongst the or- 
derly portion of our citizens, and any body of evil dis- 
posed persons, would have met with a reception suffi- 
ciently warm to have given them full employment till the 
military could reach the ground, 

Yesterday, Sunday, tlie same precautions were taken 
by the authorities on the day previous, and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, the troops, notwithstanding the torrents 
of rain, repaired to their different posts. e trust it will 
be long ere we have again to record any thing of the 
same nature as has filled our sheet for the several days 
past. 

Up to the time our paper went to press, no disturbances 
had taken place last night. The troops and volunteer 
guards remained on duty. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


_ Disclaimer.—The undersigned, in behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the ‘“‘ American Anti-Slavery Society,” 
and of other leading friends of the cause, now absent from 
the city, beg the attention of their fellow citizens to the fol- 
lowing Disclaimer : | 

1. We entirely disclaim any desire to promote or en- 

courage intermarriages between white and coloured per- 
sons. 
2. We disclaim, and entirely disapprove, the language 
ofa hand-bill recently circulated in this city, the tenden- 
cy of which is thoyght to be to excite resistence to the 
laws. Our principle is, that even hard Jaws are to be sub- 
mitted to by all men, until they can by peaceable meaus 
be altered. 

_ 3. We disclaim, as we have already done, any inten- 
tion to dissolve the Union, or to violate the Constitutions 
and Laws of the country; or to ask of Congress any act 
transcending their constitutional powers ; which the abo- 
— of slavery by Congress, in any state, would plainly 

Oo. 
ARTHUR Tappan, 


New York, July 12, 1834. Joun Rankin. 


_RIOT AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
A riot took place at Newark on Friday evening last. 
The Newark Daily Advertiser of Saturday, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the occurrence : 

We mention with the deepest concern that this peace- 
able town for the first time in its history, was alarmed 
and disturbed last night by a riot. Much as we regret 
and condemn the docirines of the Abolitionists, we must 
in common with every citizen who regards the peace and 
order of society, Jook with alarm upon this mode of o 
posing them. e heartily disapproved the publication of 
the irritating notice which occasioned it. With every 
_— personal respect for the feelings, and character of 

Ir. Weeks, who we have the strongest assurances de- 
signed no offence, we say that the attempt, in the present 
state of public feeling to preach on the subject, but more 
especially the annunciation of a purpose to take up 
a collection for so odious an association as the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, was most ill advised. We publish 


the notice that the whole head and front of the offence may 
be understood ; 


_ (A discourse on the Sin of Slavery is to be preached 
in the 4th Presbyterian Church, by the Pastor, on Friday 
evening, the llth inst. at a quarter before eight; after 
which a collection will be taken up for the American Anti- 
Slavery Societ y. : 


An unusual congregation assembled at the appointed 
hour. The services commenced, and the sermon had 
been uninterruptedly progressed in, when about 9 o’clock 
the crowd about the house had increased to from 700 to 
1000 people, and became noisy. Some of those immedi- 
ately about the door caught the sight of a black man--the 
only one in the house—standing in one of the aisles. The 
cry ‘hustle him out,’ ‘ hustle him out,’ was raised, and a 
number rushed in after him. The services were instant! 
suspended. Most of the congrgation rose, and the black 
man was thus for the moment lost sight of. In the confu- 
sion, the congregation became mingled with the multitude, 
and they retired without any show of opposition. A party 
of young men generously undertook to shield the poor 
negro, and succeeded in rescuing him entirely. 
Thus far no material damage had been done. And 
we cannot sufficiently lament that the excited multitude 
should not then have retired, satisfied with having broken 
up the meeting. But a scene of disorder now commen- 
ced, such as has never before been witnessed in this 
town. Thedamps were first torn down and demolished, 
the pulpit and seats were then mutilated, and to a great 
degree destroyed, and showers of stones and other mis- 
siles soon completed the total destruction of every! win- 
dow, sashes, paines, and all, in the room. The glass in 
the upper windows, we beliave were also all destroyed, 
and the building presents this morning the appearance of 
a wreck. 

We should mention, that during the progress of this 
work of destruction, a call was made for Dr. Weeks’, 
and a detachment of several hundred moved off to his 
residence in Market street. Apprehending danger, the 
Doctor bad, by advice, taken refuge in another place, 
and the information having been communicated by one 
or two gentlemen of the neighbourhood, that the family 
were alone inthe house, the multitude returned to the 
chureh without doing any mischief. Soon after midnight, 


we learn that the crowd dispersed, and order was restored 
to the town. 


The editor, after giving the above account of the trou- 
bles in that city, continues : 


“We have received, and publish with pleasure, the fol- 
lowing note from Dr. Weeks, who we know pointedly con- 
dems the conduct of the New York Abolitionists, whatever 
may be his views of removing slavery. A more mild, un- 
assuming man, one who-has a more decent regard to pub- 
lic feeling, does not live, than Dr. Weeks. Il-advised as 
we believe the meeting to have been last evening, no of- 
tence we are persuaded was intended, and we will take 
leave to add, from long personal knowledge, that there is 
no man in society more entitled to its confidence and re- 
spect: 

“ You will do me a favour, if you will please to state, for 
the information of the public, that 1 am no advocate for 
the amalgamation of colours. I believe that God, in mak- 
ing men of different colours, has sufficiently indicated the 
duty to us of keeping them separate, and of allowing of 
no intermarriages between them. I have no time for fur- 
ther explanations.” Yours, 

Wittiam WEExsS. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 

A meeting of the Young Men of the City and County 
of Philadelphia, will be held on Thursday evening, July 
17th, in the Session room of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Cherry, above Fifth street, with a view to orga- 
nize a Men’s Seamen’s Friend Society, for the 
purpose of Ameliorating the Temporal and Spiritual 
condition of the too long neglected Seamen. 

= friendly to this interesting cause are invited to at- 
ten 


MARRIED, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, Mr, Jonn McAucey to Miss Ann Duyn, all of 
this city. | 


ALMANAC. 


JULY. Sun | Sun | High 
1834. 'Rises,| Sets. | Water.|Mvuon’s Phases. 

17 THURSDAY, 444 | 716} 11 24 
18 FRIDAY, 444 16 12 19 D. H.™M. 
19 SATURDAY, 445 |715 1 4|New 6 413 
20 SUNDAY 4461714 1 49 |First 13 015 
21 MONDAY, 447/713 | 233 \Full 20 2 16 
22 TUESDAY, 447|713 3 27 |Last 23 2317 

23 WEDNESDAY, 448 712 414 

BOOKS. 


1500 BIBLES, differet sizes; 1000 Walkers 
School Dictionary; 100 do, large do; 5LO 


Olney’s Geogra aud Atlas. For sale b 
ALEX. TOWER, 
19 St. James street. 


IN PRESS 
The Gospel of the Old ‘Testament, by Mrs. Fry. Author 
of the Listner, Christ Our Example,” &c. a 

July 17. 

| J FYING AND ELECTING GRACE. 
JN PRESS, and shortly will be published, by J. Wheth- 

am, 22 South Fourth street. ae 
The Freeness and Sovereignty of God’s Justifying and 


have allowed themselves to usurp the authority of the laws, 
against iting or abetting further commotion, Thelaws 


Eleeti . By Mary Jane Graham, Author of Test 
"July 17. 


the authorities. In the Exchange, which is in the neigh- - 
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116. 
For The Presbyterian. 
Thou art far away, my native land, 
Batin my dreams | see 


Thy stormy steeps, thy rocky strand, 
“And wild, tempestaous sea. 


I hear the moaning of the surge, 
Thy anfathom’d caves among— 

And soft, upon my slumbering ear 
Steals the lone fisher’s song. 


I see the stormy petrel spead 
Ite light and graceful wing, 
And I heed not all the nightingales, 
. . That in southern vallies sing. 


Yet o’er that short and blessed calm 
thoughts will sometimes fly, 
Some memory of a stranger land, 

And a cold ungracious eye. 


For even to the exile’s-sleep 
et and sorrow come: 
Ah! who hath sickness of the heart, 


Like him that’s far from home ! Cc. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
MARK xu. 41—4. 


In the courts of the temple to numbers unknown, 
’Mid circling beholders, the Saviour sat down; 
With eye all serene on the multitude bent, 
He-mark’d where its throng to the treasury went. 


The rich with their gold and their silver came up, 

And cast in their tributes to charity’s cup ; 

With looks all complacent, in gifts of much 
worth, 

They sought for the praise of their brethren of 
earth. 


Then pass’d by a lone one, neglected and poor, 

Mean worn her apparel, as scanty her store; _ 

All timid and trembling, she dropp*d in her mite, 

And blushed at the offering, and hasten’d from 
sight. 


But He who sat by marked that boon as "twas 
iven 
And smiled on its donor, approval from Heaven ; 
Then what were to Aer the high looks of the 
roud. 
Or her loneliness there in that cold, heedless 
crowd ? 


‘t See! here is the giver whose offering is blest! 

More precious by far, than the gold of the rest! 

For they from their careless abundance cas} in, 

Their breasts coldly heaving with pride and with 
sin: 


~ « Bat she this small pittance, her all, hath be- 
stowed, 

With heart fall of love, as a tribute to God ! 

He blesses the effort—He notes it on high, 

Her witness and record are both in the sky.” 


Oh ! like unte hers, be our dole freely given, 
With motive all single, an offering to Heav’n! 
And still, from our little, our slowly-earn’d store, 
Let us lay by our mite for His Church and His poor. 


THE FIFTH REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Is just published, and may be had at the Tem- 
perance Office, 14 south Fifth street. Itisa 
valuable document, containing a full view of 
the Temperance organization, and of the 
progress of the cause in the State. From it 
we make the following extracts. 


The Board would direct the attention of the 
people of Pennsylvania to the number and 
character of licensed taverns in the State. — 
The object of our legislation has ever been 
to prevent intemperance. In 1710, the retail 
of ardent spirits in small quantities was regu- 
lated by law, and it was declared, that no per- 
son so licensed, shall knowingly suffer any dis- 
order, as drunkenness, or unlawful] games in 
his, her or their houses, and that all such inn- 
keepers shall keep good entertainment for 
man and horse.—Smith’s Laws, 174. The 
law of 1794, expresses the views of the legis- 
lature respecting the effects of multiplying 
taverns. Sec. 9, of said law runs thus: And 
whereas a great abundance of taverns and 
public houses for the vending of spirituous 
liquors has been found to promote habits of 
idleness and debauchery, to the end that the 
number thereof may be determined by the 
measure of real utility and necessity, Be it 
enacted, ézc. That the Judges of the Quarter 
Sessions of the several counties shall at the 
first session of every year limit and declare 
the number of taverns which only may be 
licensed.—Smith’s Laws, 3, 182. The law 
of 1830 provides, that “no person shall be 
licensed by any Court of Quarter Sessions to 
keep an inn or tavern, unless recommended 
by at least twelve reputable citizens of the 
ward, borough or township, who shall certify 
that the person so recommended is of good 
repute for honesty and temperance, and is 
well provided with house room and conve- 
niences for the lodging and accommodation 
of strangers and travellers.” Sec. 2 provides 
that, ** It shall be the duty of the courts, and 
is hereby enjoined upon them to license no 
more inns or taverns within their respective 
jurisdiction, than shall, in their opinion, be 
necessary to accommodate the public and en- 
tertain strangers and travellers; nor then, 
unless they shall be satisfied of the fitness of 
the persons applying and the sufficiency of 
the accommodations.”—-Troubat & Haly’s 
Digest, Appen. 18, 19. Now, the Board 
would respectfully inquire whether, in the 
licensing of taverns, any regard is paid to 
legislative enactment? Is not the number of 
licensed houses vastly greater than are needed 
for the accommodation of strangers and tra- 
vellers? Can it be, that in Philadelphia 
1239 such houses are demanded for this pur- 
pose, and that one is needed on our public 
roads every one or two miles? Is regard 
paid to the statute which says that no person 
shall be licensed who is not well provided 
with horse room and conveniences for the 
lodging and accommodation of strangers and 
travellers? In 1829, of 1239 houses in 
Philadelphia which sold ardent spirits, 872 
bad no such accommodation. Since then, 
oyster cellars, which certainly have none, 
have been licensed almost without number. 
Similar licensed houses, without accommoda- 
tion for travellers and strangers, exist in 
every town and borough of the State. These 
are not supported by strangers and travellers, 
but by idle, vicious, profligate neighbours, 
who assemble there to drink and carouse. 

These taverns, not demanded by strangers 
and travellers, give men all the facilities for 
drinking—hold out the temptations for drink- 
ing, and are, it is believed, the chief cause of 
intemperance, pauperism and crime in Penn- 
sylvania. The sober, staid people of the State, 
do feel that one-fourth of the taverns now licen- 
sed, would be sufficient for the State ; ard that 
the number now existing are an enormous 
burden to the community, and that three. 
fourths of the men, therefore now supported 
by them should be driven ffim-them and com- 
pelled to get their living, not on the tears and 
groans of the community, but by some em- 
ployment which shall be useful to mankind. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


The Board would make a solemn 
to the courts on whom the law casts the res- 
ponsibility of this thing; to the judges, who 
are sworn to a faithful discharge of their du- 
ties. Ifthey then license a far greater num- 
ber of houses than the good of the community 
requires, and a multitude which have no ac- 
commodations for travellers and horses, will 
they not be held responsible for all the intem- 
perance which flow from them? And are they 
not bound by their oath, and the good of man- 
kind, to withhold their hand in this thing? 


BATTLE ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN., | 

It was a calm and pleasant morning, when 
the British fleet rounded Cumberland Head 
and bore down the Bay of Plattsburgh, where 
Commodore M‘Donough lay awaiting its ap- 
proach. The splendid ship Confiance, Capt. 
Downie, led the van; there being a very light 
breeze, barely sufficient to fill the sails, left 
ample time for preparation. Although each 
seemed anxious for the conflict, it was a pe- 
riod of the deepest anxiety and most thrilling 
interest, such as no time can erase from my 
memory. ‘The enemy, conscious of his supe- 
riority in guns and vessels, moved on steadily 
and boldly, like another Goliah, shouting for 
the victory before it was won. 
Saratoga, and the few barks around her, all 
was calm# every sail was furled, and not a 
solitary individual could be seen either in the 
round tops or on the decks. a 

The enemy had now borne down within a 
few hundred yards, and yet the signal from 
the Saratoga was not given. I remember 
well the words of Gen. M‘Comb at this try- 
ing mome::t, as he clasped his hands together, 
he exclaimed, “‘ What does our Commodore 
mean? He will not give up the fleet?” But 
M‘Donough was in his closet, buckling on his 
armor, and seeking aid of One who giveth not 
the battle to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift. In another moment all was ready, and 
as he stepped upon the quarter deck, the sig- 
nal gun was fired, which sent an unwelcome 
messenger (after stepping twice upon the 
water) on board the Confiance. In an instant 
every sailor and marine was at his pust, and 
a broadside was poured in upon the approach- 
ing enemy with great effect. Still he moved 
on without firing a gun, evidently intending 
to board or break through our line ; but in this 
he failed, and the action’ became general on 
both sides. It was remarkable, that for nearly 
two hours our men continued to pour every 
broadside a little in advance of that of the 
enemy. The men inthe fort were so anxious 
to witness the scene, that the officers found it 
impossible to keep them off the parapet, not- 
withstanding the enemy’s shot from the batte- 
ries across the Saranac, were often cutting 
them down. ‘Towards the close of the action, 
the wind died away, and the smoke from the 
guns hung in heavy columns over the masts, 
presenting much the appearance of heavy 
thunder clouds in summer. 
whole, (taking the sanguinary part out) it was 
the most magnificent sight I ever beheld. 

I have reverted to this scene of my recollec- 
tions, mainly to show how much confidence 
a firm reliance in God imparts to the pious 
sailor or soldier in the hour of danger. 1 
had the means of knowing that Commodore 
M‘Donough was a pious man, and his religion 


dare not intermeddle. Jt was so seldom du- 
ring the late war, we saw a pious officer with- 
in the Navy or Army, who honoured his pro- 
fession, that wherever such an one was to be 
found, he was sure to commad the respect of 
the most thoughtless, and love of the unbe- 
lieving. Wherever he went, he carried his 
religion with him; was always, when assailed, 
bold in its defence, yet, always, in his inter- 
course with his brother officers, cheerful, and 
in his manner, courteous. AndI have the 
great pleasure to know that the Navy and 
Army are now honoured by several such men, 
who not only confer honour upon their profes- 
sions as military men, but exert a salutary in- 
fluence as the humble followers of the Saviour 
of mankind.—St. Louis Observer. 


THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 

The celebrated Mr. Hume wrote an essay 
on the sufficiency of the light of Nature ; and 
the no less celebrated Dr. Robertson wrote on 
the necessity of Revelation, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the light of nature. Hume came 
one evening to visit Robertson, and the even- 
ing was spent on this subject. The friends 
of both were present, and it is said that Ro- 
bertson reasoned with unaccustomed clearness 
and power. Whether Hume wasconvinced by 
his reasoning or not, we cannot tell, but at any 
rate he did not acknowledge his conviction. 

Hume was very much of a gentleman, and 
as he rose to depart, bowed politely to those 
in the room, while as he retired through the 
door, Robertson took the light to show him 
the way. Hume wasstill facing the door: “O 
Sir,” said he, “I find the light of nature always 
sufficient,” and continued, “pray don’t trouble 
yourself, Sir,” and so he bowed on. The 
street door opened, and presently, as he bowed 
along the entry, he stumbled over something 
concealed, and pitched down the stairs iuto the 
street. Robertson yan after him with the light, 
and as he held it over him, whispered softly 
and very cunningly, “you had befter have a 
light from above, friend Hume ;” and raising 
him up, he bid him good night, and returned 
to his friends. 


TAKING A REWARD. 
A person loses his pocket-book containing 
fifty pounds, and offers ten pounds to the 
finder, if he will restore it. The finder ought 
not to demand the reward. It implies, sure- 
ly, some imputation upon a man’s integrity, 
when he accepts payment for being honest. 
For, for what else is he paid? If he retain 
the property, he is manifestly fraudulent. ‘To 
be paid for giving it up is to be paid for not 
committing fraud. ‘The loser offers a reward 
in order to overpower the temptation to dis- 
honesty. To accept the reward is, therefore, 
tacitly to acknowledge that you would have 
been dishonest if it had not been offered. 
This, certainly, is not maintaining an integri- 
ty that is “above suspicion.” It may be 
said that the reward is offered voluntarily. 
This, in proper language, is not true. Two 
evils are presented to the loser, of which he 
is compelled to choose one- If men were 
honest, he would not offer the reward; he 
would make it known that he had lost his 
pocket-book, and the finder, if a finder there 
were, would réstore it. The offered ten 
pounds is a tax which is imposed upon him: 
by the want of uprightness in mankind, and 
he who demands the money actively promotes 
the imposition. 


ries with it its own reprobation. Asa reward 
the man of integrity would receive nothing. 


On board the 


And upon the}. 


was of such acharacter that his brother officers’ 


The very word reward car- | 


If the loser requested it, he might, if he need. | 
ed it, accept a donation; but he would let it 
be understood that he accepted a present, not 


that he received a debt.— Dymond. 


THE WISE WOMEN OF THE MUNGRET. 


About two niles west of the city of Limer- 
ick is an inconsiderable ruin, called Mungret. 
This ruin is all that remains of a monastic es- 
tablishment, said to have contained within its 
walls six churches, and exclusive of scholars, 
one thousand five hundred monks. Of these 
monks, five hundred were learned preachers; 
five hundred more were so classed and divid- 
ed as to support a full choir day and night, 
and the remaining five hundred, being the 
elder of the brotherhood, devoted themselves 
to religious and charitable works. An anec- 
dote is related of this priory which is worth 
prescrving, because it gave rise to a prover- 
bial expression, retained in the country to the 
present day, ** as wise as the women of Mun- 
gret.” A deputation was sent from the col- 
lege at Cashel to this famous seminary at 
Mungret, in order to try their skill in the lan- 
guages. ‘The heads of the house of Mungret 
were somewhat alarmed, lest their scholars 
should receive a defeat, and their reputation 
be lessened; they therefore thought of a 
most humorous expedient to prevent the con- 
test, which succeeded totheir wishes. They 
habited some of their young students like wo- 
men, and some of the monks like peasants, 1n 
which dresses they walked a few miles to meet 
the strangers at some distance from each other. 
When the Cashel professors approached and 
asked any question about the distance of Mun- 
gret, or the time of day, they were constantly 
answered in Greek or Latin ; which occasioned 
‘them to hold a conference, and determine not 
to expose themselves at a place where even the 
women and peasants could speak Greck and 
Latin.—Thom’s Legends. 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


The boa may truly be called the “ king of 
the serpents.” It holds the same rank among 
the serpent kind as the elephant and lion do 
among quadrupeds. Like the former, it ex- 
cels all other animals of its kind in size and 
strength; and like the latter, it surpasses them 
in activity and boldness in seizing its prey. 
Its length is from twenty to forty feet. It is 
distinguished by the chain-like marks on its 
back, which are of a chesnut colour, while 
the general colour of the skin is a yellowish 
grey. It is found in India, especially in the 
larger islands; in Africa, and in the hottest 
partsof South America. It dwells in the most 
solitary forests and marshes, where wild ani- 
malsabound. It isnot venomous, but destroys 
the animals on which it preys by coiling itself 
around them in many knots, which it gradu- 
ally draws together with such force as to break 
their bones, and reduce them to a shapeless 
mass of flesh. The stag, the antelope, the 
leopard, and even the buffalo, when once 
caught in its horrid folds, soon perish. A 
person relates that he once saw a buffaloe de- 
stroyed by one of these formidable serpents. 
The boa had been watching by the brink of a 
pool for any animal that might come to drink. 
The buffalo, not aware of his danger, approach- 
‘ed, when in a moment the boa folded him in 
its fatal embrace, and in spite of his struggles 
and cries, soon deprived him of life. It was 
a fearful sight. The man says, that at every 
twist of the serpent, he heard the bones of the 
buffaloe crack like guns. 

After the boa has killed its prey, it licks it 
over with a kindof slimy matter, and then 
begins the task of swallowing it whole, which 
often takes several hours and even days, if 
the animal be of the larger kind. After the 
operation, the boa continues for a considerable 
time in asluggish, inactive state, during which 
it may be approached with perfect safety, and 
be easily killed with guns or spears. Like 
many others of the serpent kind, the boa pro- 
duces its young from eggs. Happily these 
dreadful creatures are not numerous, even in 
the countries which produce them. It is re- 
lated in history that the march of a Roman 
army in Africa was once stopped by an im. 
mense serpent, supposed to have been of this 
kind, which killed many of the soldiers, and 
struck the rest with terror. At length it was 
destroyed by the machines which the Row ans 
used for throwing large stones, when attack- 
ing fortified towns. Its skin, which measur- 
ed one hundied and twenty feet, was sent to 
Rome, and hung up in the capitol. 

How thankful we should be, that we live 
in a country where we are not in danger of 
being crushed in the folds of so dreadful an 
animal; and especially how thankful we 
should be for that precious Gospel which tells 
us that Christ has conquered that ‘ old ser- 
pent,” the devil, and deprived him of the 
power of injuring those who put their trust in 
Him.— Youth’s Friend. 


From the Watchman. : 
‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ 
| Matthew vi. 8—12, 


Ob harden not thy heart, my Son, 
To human guilt and woe,— 

For we are sinners, every one,— 

And doubtless should be all undone, 
Did God no mercy show.— 


The boon of pitying kindness share 
Even with thy bitterest foe, 
. So shalt thou in thy fervent prayer 


To Heaven the great petition dare, 


_“ Forgive the debt I owe.” H. 8. 


BIRDS. 


The return of the birds is in the most un-} 
deviating order. ‘Those, who left us last, 

who seemed unwilling to depart from their 
accustomed haunts, and to turn from those 

whose friendship they were wont to expe- 

perience, are the first to greet us with their 

vernal melody. Thus, as soon as the spring 

opens, we hear the blue bird chirping upon 

our housetops, and the song of the robin 

awakens us from our morning drowsiness. 

The marsh-lark, too, is seen skimming through 

the air, and the black-bird returns to his fa- 

vourite meadow lands. The air is soon re- 
peopled with its multitude of songsters, and 

the fields and woodlands resound with swel- 
ling notes of music. What a signal example 
to man also to join in the Anthem, and to 
make the song of praise universal! Man is 
the only reasoning creature on earth; yet 
seems to be the only doubting and _ thank. 
less creature among the vast millions that 
the Creator has formed. 

Ye savage carles, in mischief rife, 
Why rob sweet innocence of life. 

If we recollect aright, we said something 
on the subject a year ago; we stated the im- 
portance of preventing the destruction of the 
birds and their use to farmers and gardeners 
by their destroying millions of troublesome 
insects. 

But, on the whole, what signifies preaching 
or talking, or writing on these subjects? Sad 
experience may, after a course of years, bring 
people to an acknowledgment that these little 
animals were made for some other purpose, 
than to be sported with and murdered by lazy 
men, and worthless boys; that they are of es- 
sential benefit to the agriculturist, and it is 
to his interest, as a cultivator of the soil, and 
to his credit as a man of true feeling, that 
they be preserved.—Old Colony Memorial. 


ANGER. 


furious man thou shalt not go: lest thou learn his ways, 
and get a snare to thy soul.” 


Passion is a fever of the mind, which ever 
leaves us weaker than it found us. It is the 
threshhold of madness and insanity ; indeed, 
they are so much alike, that they sometimes 
cannot be distinguished ; and their effects are 
often equally fatal. 
ration is to perceive that we are falling into a 
passion. It is much easier wholly to prevent 
ourselves from falling into a passion, than to 
keep it within just bounds; that which few can 
moderate, almost any body can prevent. Envy 
and wrath can shorten life; and anxiety bring- 
eth age before itstime. We ought to distrust 


sonable. Who overcomes his passion, over- 
comes his strongest enemy. If we do not 
subdue our anger, it will subdue us. A pas- 
sionate temper unfits a man for advice, de- 
prives him of his reason, robs him of all that 
is great or noble in his nature, destrovs friend- 
ship, changes justice, into cruelty, and turns 
all order into confusion. _ 
EXAMPLES. 

Augustus, who was prone to anger, receiv- 
ed the following lesson from Athenodorus 
the philosopher; that so soon as he should 
feel the first emotion toward anger he should 
repeat deliberately all the lettcrs of the al- 
phabet; for that anger was easily prevented, 
but not soeasily subdued. ‘To repress anger, 
it is good to turn the injury into a jest. So- 
crates having received a blow on the head, 
observed, that it would be would be well .if 
people knew when it were necessary to put 
on ahelmet. Being kicked by a boisterous 
fellow, and his friends wondering at his pa- 
tience, ** What,” said he, **if an ass should 
kick me, must I call him before a judge?” 
Being attacked with opprobrious language he 
calmly observed that the man was not yet 
taught to speak respectfully. 

Cesar having found a collection of letters 
written by his enemies to Pompey, burnt 
them without reading : For” said he, “ though 
[am upon my guard against anger, yet it is 
safer to remove its cause.”’ 3 

Antigonus, king of Syria, hearing two of 
his soldiers reviling him behind his tent, 
‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, opening the curtain, 
‘*remove to a greater distance, for your king 
hears you.” 

A farmer, who had stept into the field to 
mend the gap in a fence, found, at his return, 
the cradle, where he had left his only child 
asleep, turned upside down, the clothes all 
bloody, and his dog lying in the same place, 
besmeared also with blood. Convinced by 
the sight that the creature had destroyed the 
child he dashed out its brains with the hatchet 
in his hand; then turning up the cradle, he 
found the child unhurt, and an enormous ser- 
pent lying dead upon the floor, killed by that 
faithful creature he had put to death in blind 
passion. 

Field Marshal Turenne, being in great want 
of provisions, quartered his army by force in 
the town of St. Michael. Complaints were 
carried to the Marshal de Ja Ferte, under 
whose government that town was, who being 
highly disobliged by what was done to his 
town without his authority, insisted to have 
the troops instantly dislodged. Some time 
thereafter, La Ferte seeing a soldier of ‘Tu- 
renne’s guards out of his place, beat him se- 
verely. ‘The soldier, all bloody, complaining 
to his general, was instantly sent back to La 
Ferte with the following compliment: ‘ That 
Turenne was much concerned to find his sol- 
dier had failed in his respect to him, and beg- 
ged that the soldier might be punished as he 
thought proper.” The whole army was as- 
tonished, and La Ferte himself being surpris- 
ed, cried out, ** What! is this man to be al- 
ways wise, and I always a fool?” 

Clytus was a person whom Alexander held 
very dear, as being the son of his nurse, and 
one who had been educated together with 
himself. He had saved the life of Alexander 
at the battle near the river Granicus, and was 
by him made the prefect of a province; but 
he could not flatter ; and detesting the effemi- 
nacy of the Persians, at a feast with the king 
he spoke with the liberty of a Macedonian. 
Alexander transported with anger slew him 
with his own hands; though when his heat 
was over, he was with difficulty restrained 
from killing himself for that fault which his 
sudden fury had excited him to commit. 
Herod, the tetrarch of Judea, had so little 
command over his passion, that upon every 
slight occasion his anger would transport him 
to absolute madness. In such a desperate fit 


sorry, and repent of the follies and injuries he 
had done when anger had clouded his under- 
standing, and soon after commit the same 
outrages, so that none about him were sure of 
their lives a moment. _ 


‘Make no friendship with an angry man: and witha‘: 


The first step to mode- | 


our passions even when they appear most rea- 


he killed Josippus. Sometimes he would be | M 
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-ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Chu from the 20th of 
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Albany, Second Presb. church, col. (in part) 722 50 
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New York, First Presb. ch. do, 10 00 
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Chanceford, York co. Miss. Soc. collected ou Monday 
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Cambridge, N. Y. don. Mr. Beatie 10; J.C. White 5; 
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} Susquehanna Presbytery, per W. C. Gildersleeve 96 00 
Salem and Chaney Fork, Ky. per Rev. A. K. Curry 6 88 
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West Union Cong. O. Domestic Mi-sionary Society, per 

Mr. R. H. Wood ° 13 00 
Wilson, N. Y. Fem Miss. Society, per Rev. A, Rawson 13 25 
Watkinsville, Clark, co. Geo, per H. Safford . 5 00 
Wells Valley, Bedford co. Pa. Presb. Ch. per John 

Alexander . ° ° 5 00 
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Zion Cong. Murray co. per Rev. Mr. Amwell 33 60 
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SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
117 Chesnut street, 
_ SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES. 

os lives of eminent persons whose actions are record- 
ed in the Bible, are always interesting and instruc- 
tive. Several of these have been prepared for the Ame- 
rican Sunday Schoo! Union, and are deemed a valuable 
accession to their catalogue of Sunday School and Juve- 
nile Family Library Books. Among others published by 
the Society, are the following : 

The Life of David, King of Israel; with a Map and 
engravings. This book, written for the Society, hasbeen 
pubtished, some time, and the demand for it testifies to its 
usefulness and popularity—276 pages. price 374 cents. 

‘The Lite of Daniel. by the author of the life of David, 
with a Map, of Asia Minor, and engravings ; among others, 
is Belshazzar’s Feast, copied from Martin’s celebrated 
picture—Price 574 cents. . 

Life and Travels of St. Paul, written for the American 
Sunday School Union, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, with a 
coloured Map, illustrating the work A large edition of 
this book has been called for, and it is considered ably 
written and acceptable An analysis of the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles is appended which adds to the utility 
of the work— Price 27 cents. 

The Life of Moses, by Rev. Dr. Bedell; with a Map 
and engraving#— Price 284 cents. , 

Joseph, the son of Jacob, and first Ruler of Egypt, with 
engraVings—Price 284 cents. : 

Jistory of the Patriarchs, by Archibald Alexander, 
D. D. Designed to furnish Sunday Schools and Bible 
classes with a compendious history of the facts recorded 
in Genesis, abounding in instruction and entertainment— 
Price 21 cents. 

The Patriarch Abraham. The writer expects and desires 
that this book may lead to a more extensive acquaintance 
with that portion of Scripture on which it treats, and induce 
the reader to study also, attentively every part of the Bi- 
ble—Price 15 cents. 3 

Gal'audet’s Series—viz. Story of Isaac, 15 cents; 
Jacob and his sons, 18cts ; simple Scripture Biographies, 
223 cents. Several smaller books on these subjects are 
also on the catalogue; viz. Bible Histories, Bible Anecdotes, 
Scripture Stories, &c., all of which with a large variet 
of Juvenile books are constantly to be had at the Deposi- 
tory No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, and at the different Depositories of the 


Society. 
BOOKS . 
: Published and for sale by 
ALEXANDER TOWAR, 19 St. James street. 


HH” RY’S Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols. 
Gill’s Commentary, 9 vols. 4to. 


Octavo Family Bible, various qualities und bindings. 

Octayo Testament, very large typo suitable for the 
use of elderly persons. 

Rev. Dr. Chalmer’s Works in one volume. 

Form Book, containing practical forms of instru- 
ments of writing, useful to every man of’ business. 

Jaudon’s Orthographical Expositor, preferable to the 
common Dictionary for the use of schools. 

Kame’s Elements of Criticism, by Frost, for schools. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Lady of the Manor, in 7 vols. 

ae Pilgrims Progress with upwards of 100 
Wood Engravings. ; 

Schimeal’s Scripture, a new and good edition. This 
embraces a history of the Old and New Testaments; 
also a history of the Jews from the Old Testament till 
the coming of Christ. Well adapted to the use of Bible 
classes and others. 

Jay’s Family Discourses, in 2 vols. admirably calcu- 
lated for family reading. , 

Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

Scotts Reference Bible in one volume. 

Depping’s Evening Entertainments, a new edition 
with wood engravings. 

Austin Hall, or After Dinner Conversations, in one 
vol. with beautiful wood engravings, intended as a con- 
tinuation of the Evening Entertainments. 

a Farrier in German, compiled from the best 
authors. 


Horne’s Commentary on the book of Psalms, a new 
edition. 


‘Scott’s Practical remarks to young Christians. 
Marshall on Sanctification, a new edition. 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARJES. 
UNIVERSAL History 60 vols London calf; Jerome’s 

Works 5 vols folio; Wettstein on the New Testa- 
ment 2 vol folio; Callepenis Poly glott Lexicon 8 languages 
1 vol folio; Latin Bible (illuminated) 1 vol folio; Gussetii 
Commentarii (Heb. Ling.) 1 vol folio; Vulgate Bible 2 
vols folio; Brown’s Conjectures on the New Testament; 
Nattallis Alexandri Hist. Ecclesiastrea 8 vols folio; Vit- 
ringa Observationes Sacra 2 vols 4to; H. Witsii Miscella- 
nea 2 vol 410; Witsius in Symbolum Apostolio 1 vol 410; 
Marsh’s Michaellis 6 vols. With a large assortinent of 
London and German Books. 


| NEW BOOKS. 
The 5th volume of Bridgewater Treatises; The Nun by 
Mrs, Sherwood; Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill. With a 
large assortment of Sunday School Books, for sale by 


J. WHETHAM, 
22 South Fourth street. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER, | 


THIRD VOLUME NO. I. . 
ERMON by Samuel Miller, D. D. Subscriptions re- 


ceived by 
| J. WHETHAM, 
22 sonth 4th st 


NEW BOOKS. 

RIDGEWATER TREATISES, No. VIII.—Chemis- 

try, Metvorology, aud the Function of Digestion, 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. By 
William Prout, M. D., F. R.S., &c. 
Harper’s Family Library, No. |.XXI.—The principles 
of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the improvement of Physical and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combe, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh. . 
Emerson’s Life.—Life of the Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
Pastor of the Third Congregational Church, m Beverly, 

ass., and subsequently Principal of a Female Seminary. 
By Rev. Ralph Emerson, of Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, Mass. 1 vol. 12imno, 

The Nun, by Mrs. Sherwood, author of “The Lady 
of tiie Manor,” &c. 


Just received and for sale 
159 Chestnut street. 


| a Memoir of his Life, by the Rt. Rev. Geo 


at all the Depositories of the Society.. - 


WHARTON’S REMAINS. 


fnewand of Cash received by the Board of Missions of the | Py teiam STAVELY, No. 12 Pear street, Philadel- 


ay has just published. in 2 vols. royal 12mo, . 


Price—§2 


The Remains of the Rev. Charles Wharton, D. D. witlr 


Washing- 
ton Doane, D. D., Bishup of the Diocese of New Jersey. 
he Remains of Dr. Wharton now collected, consists of 
the celebrated tracts in controversy, with Archbishop 
Carroll, and others, on the principal points at issue be- . 
tween the Protestant and R 
from his Sermons, and some misce!\neous pieces in 
literature and theology. The controversial writings of 
Dr, Wharton, are too well known to need a word of re- 
commendation, The volume is well described in the 
British Review, as “‘a store-house of information to the 
sincere inquiring Protestant.” ‘They are known to have 
been for some time out of print; and their publication is 
regarded as a most valuable contribution to the cause of 
truth, and at the present period, peculiarly interesting and 


opportune. Few persons have ever brought to the dis- 
cussjon of this important subject, greater advantages than 
Dr. Wharton, naving been thoroughly educated in the 


most distinguished seminaries of the Jesuits, and having 
held orders in the Church of Rome during the ten years 
preceding his adoption of the Protestant faih; and in no 
instance, it may be said without the fear of contradiction, 
has the pen of coutroversy been more entirely guided by 
a Christian spirit. ‘The sermous and miscellaneous pieces 
printed in this editio., are selected from the productions 
of one who for nearly fifty years stood in the very first 
rank of American scholars aud divines. The sermon 
preached on the occasion of his death forms the basis of 
the memoir, enlarged from authentic sources, and en- 
riched from the private papers of the deceased. 


throughout the United States. 
Epucation Rooms, 

Philadelphia, June 2d, 1834, 
The Christian Public is much indebted to Bishop Deane, 
for the new edition of the Rev. Dr. Wharton’s controver— 
sy with Archbishop Carroll. The work is, I think, one of 
much value. Dr. Wharton, having once been a Papist 
himself, had peculiar advantages for knowing fully the 
evils and errors of that enormous system which he so welP 
exposes. His opponent was the most dignified and res- 
ectable of the advocates of Romanism in this country. 
ow it appears, even in his hands, every one who can, 
ought to judge for himself, by a perusal of the discussion. 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


NEW BOOKS. 
‘HE Life of Rowland Hill; The Philosophy of Sleep; 
Sprague’s Hints to Christians; Fire-side Piety, by 
Jacob Abbott; The Corner Stone, by do. The Nun, by 
Mrs. Sherwood, first American edition. Just received 


and for sale by 
JOHN C. PECHIN, 
late firm of George, Latimer & Co, 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


*VPHE Memoirs of Miss Mary Jane Grabam, abridged 
for Sunday Schools. Stories for Boys and Girls. 


JOHN C. PECHIN, 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


A. MONROSE’S 
ACADEMY OF WRITING AND FRENCH, 
No. 204 Arch Street, above Eighth. 
Terms very moderate. Success guarranteed. Hours o- 
instruction from 5, A. M. to 9, P. M. 

EFERENCES.—-We, the undersigned, have wit- 
nessed such rapid and astonishing improvements 
made by Mr. A. Monrose’s pupils, and received such 


utility of his systems of French and Writing, that we 
cheerfully recommend them to public notice. 
B. W. Ricuarps, Esq. Ezra Strives Evy, D. D. 
T. CADWALADER, Esq. Rev. J. Kirey, 
Roperts Vaux, Esq. Cuas. INGERSOLL, Esq. 
Davip Paut Brown, Esq. 
A. Monrose in returning his sincere thinks to the ladies 
and gentlemen of Philadelphia for their liberal patronage, 
renews his positive pledge of satisfactorily completing 
every one in these important branches of education. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
‘Taught complete on an entirely new plan, in six, nine, 
or twelve months, at the pupil’s option. Conscious of the 
preference which this system, when fully understood, 
will obtain in consideration of the unprecedented control 


proposes to every applicant to test its merit by a limited 
number of lessons, free of all charge, with full leave to 
continue the course or not. What can be fairer? what 
more secure? Many accomp!ished speakers will be re- 
ferred to. 

Gentlemen can also enjoy an excellent opportunity of 
Boarding where French is spoken. 


WRITING 
Taught on the semi-angular system, (A. Monrose’s 

own) sanctioned by the flattering approbation of the first 
families and academies of this city. Gentlemen will be 
completed in a bold, permanent, 
business hand; and the ladies in a truly fashionable epis- 
tolary hand. 

(c> Persons whose stay in town is limited, can be 
finished in a few days, . | 

Ladies and gentlemen write and study in separate 
apartments, and can attend daily as often and as long as 
they please, 

A few hours will be devoted to tuition in private fami- 
lies and academies, 

Ornamental Writing taught and executed on the most 
extensive scale. 

Masterly improvements of pupils will be submitted te 
Visitors. A. MONROSE 


May 1. — 204 Arch street above Eighth. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


4 PP ROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
+“ terian Church, and for sale b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No 117 Chesnut st. 


COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


"THE Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John 
Willison ; with Questions and Counsel for Young 
Converts, by Ashbel Green, D.D. LL.D. For sale by 
J. Wueruam, 

22 south Foarth st. 
SEMINARY. 
MBEs. M‘ELWEE, respectfully informs her patrons and 

friends, that she has removed her Seminary to No. 6 
Laurel street, a few doors above Spruce, West side, 
where she will give instruction in soeling. reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history and needle- 


work. Terms moderate. 

RS.SHERWOOD’S Works, vol. 1. The complete 
l writings of Mrs Sherwood, volume 1, containing 
the History of Henry Milner; a little hoy who was not 
brought up according to the fashions of this world. Three 
parts, of which only the first has ever before been publish- 
ed in this country. 

Book for Parents; the Genius and Design of the Domes- 
tic Constitution, with its untransferable obligations and 
peculiar advantages; by Christopher Anderson. 

Just received, and for sale b 
HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut street. 


MARSHALL ON SANCTIFICATION. 

1 ee Gospel Mystery of Sanctification opened, in 
several Practical Directions: to which is added, a 
Sermon on Justification; by Walter Marshall, late 
Preacher of the Gospel. Just published, and for sale by 
William S. Young, No. 173 Race street. For sale, also, 
ty A. Towar, James street. Hogan & Thomson, No. 1394 
arket street. J. Whetham. No. 22 South Fourth street, 
and George, Latimer & Co. No. 13 South Fourth St. 4t. 


EXTRA BLACK TEAS. . 
UST received from New York, seven chests of extra- 
ordinary fine BLACK TEA, it being without excep- 
tion, the best we ever met with, and which we are confi- 
dent cannot fail to please the lovers of good Black Teas. 


: BALDWIN & COLTON. 
2444 Market street above 7th south side, and 
S. W. corner 2d and Dock streets. 


TEMPERANCE GROCERY. 
The subscriber would invite the continuance of the pat- 
ronage bestowed on the firm of Brown & Gibson, pledg- 
ing himself to leave nothing undone which will render 
satisfaction to those who may favour him with their cus- 
tom. 
N. B. Has on hand a lot of superior Teas. 


DAVID GIBSON. 

S. W. corner of 12th & Filbert street. 
TEMPERANCE. 
+ ee subscribers bave just opened several chests of 

A FRESH GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, received 
via. New York, and warranted equal to any in the market. 
COFFEES, different prices, and very superior. BUR- 
LINGTON AND KENTUCKY HAMS of the first qua- 
lity. LEMON SYRUP, FOR LEMONADE. This ex- 
cellent article manufactured by Underwood & Co., Bos- 
ton, is recommended to familtes as being much cheaper 
and giving less trouble than when the. lemons are u 

For sale at the cheap Temperance Grocery Store N. 
W. corner of Tenth and Race streets. 


June 26. SCOFIELD & Co. 


CHARLES CLIFFORD. 

18 the title of the latest publication of the American 

Sunday School Union. It is the work of the author 
of “ The Only Soo,” aud is issued in a similar style with 
that popular volume. Charles Clifford is deeply impres- 
sed by the last admonition of his dying mother, to love and 
serve God, and exhibits the influence of Christianity in his 
progress through school, and in various seepves of youth- 
fal temptation. The story shows that no young man will 
really be a loser by trying to do what God commands. 
Though be may be opposed and ridiculed, yet in the end 
even his enemies will approved of his conduct, 
Price 36 cents. For sale at No. 146 Chesnut street and 
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